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ROME AND UNITED ITALY. 





the supremacy of the bishops of Rome. 

Theodosius the Great ordained that all 
nations who were subject to his grace should 
receive the faith which had been delivered by 
St. Peter to the Romans. Valentinian III for- 
bade the bishops, both in Gaul and in the other 
provinces, to depart from ancient usages without 
the approbation of the venerable man, the Pope 
of the Holy City. Throughout the wars of the 
barbarians the diocese of Rome was preserved 
intact, and it escaped, though narrowly, an Arab 
occupation. In the eighth century the Pope of 
Rome appears as a kind of rival to the emperor 
at Constantinople; they took opposite sides in 
a controversy respecting the use of images, and 
thé emperor often practiced against the Pope’s 
life. The savage Lombards, thirsting for fresh 
territory, took advantage of these dissensions ; 
they seized some of the provinces belonging 
to the Eastern Empire and marched against 
Rome. 

Pepin, a usurper, possessed the substance 
of royal power in France. He desired a higher 
sanction, which the Pope bestowed; and Pepin 
in return undertook the defense of the Pope, of 
the Holy Church, and the Republic of God, 
against the Lombards. He compelled them to 
surrender the territory which they had won 
from the empire. Instead of restoring it to the 
empire, he bestowed it on the Pope, saying that 
he had not gone to war for'any man, but for the 
honor of St. Peter alone, and to obtain forgive- 
ness for his sins. He placed the keys of the 
conquered cities on the altar of St. Peter’s, and 
thus founded the temporal dominion of the 
Popes. 

Charlemagne delivered the Pope entirely from 
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the Lombards, went himself to Rome, kissed 
the steps of St. Peter’s, ratified the gift of Pe- 
pin, and was finally crowned, by the Pope, Em- 
peror of the West. 

Centuries passed ; the Frankish Empire crum- 
bled to pieces, the German Empire took its 
place, and the same kind of alliance was estab- 
lished between the emperor and the Pope Yet 
the latter remained merely archbishop on a 
grand scale till the days of Gregory VII, who 
aspired to make himself independent of the 
emperor. He passed a decree at one of his 
councils that in future no ecclesiastical office 
should be granted by a temporal sovereign. 
The disorders of the empire favored this proj- 
ect; yet it was not accomplished without a long 
and bloody struggle. The battle between the 
spiritual and temporal principles, which had 
formerly gone hand in hand, divided Christen- 
dom. “How often,” says Ranke, “have the 
Popes been forced to retreat from their own 
capital and to see the apostolic seat ascended 
by anti-popes !” 

Then followed that marvelous age in which 
the Papacy became the soul of Europe—the 
Pope the shepherd of the Christian world; 
kings were his vassals; the priests in every 
country were his slaves; his legates were com- 
pared to the proconsuls of ancient Rome ; every 
mind was prostrated humbly before his name; 
thousands rushed at his bidding to the Holy 
Land; a king of England received his kingdom 
from the Pope as a fief; a king of Aragon 
transferred his to the Apostle Peter; Naples 
was given by the Pope to a foreign house. The 
prophetic words of the Prior Gerolius were 
almost confirmed: “It will come to pass that 
the golden pillars of the monarchy will be ut- 
terly shattered, and every great empire will 
be divided into tetrarchies; not till then will 
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the Church be free and unfettered under the 
protecting care of the great crowned priest.” 

But the period of the Crusades and of relig- 
ious enthusiasm passed away; national lan- 
guages, struggling against the Latin, rose into 
life. The French, the Germans, and the En- 
glish, began to resist the encroachments of the 
Pope. Long before the Reformation, this move- 
ment of resistafice had fully succeeded even in 
Italy itself; in the fifteenth century the secular 
spirit was every-where triumphant, and the Eu- 
ropean kings had regained their independence. 
Already in that same century the great question 
of our own days had been actively discussed. 
“Formerly,” said an orator in the Council of 
Basle, “1 was of opinion that it would be well 
to separate the temporal entirely from the spir- 
itual power; but I have learned that virtue 
without force is ludicrous—that the Pope of 
Rome, without the hereditary possessions of 
the Church, is only the servant of kings and 
princes.” 

At this time the Popes, having lost so many 
of their foreign privileges and so much of their 
spiritual power, began to study their worldly 
concerns, and threw themselves actively into 
the politics of Italy. On all sides a struggle 
for territory was being carried on. Sixtus 1V 
and Alexander VI conquered principalities for 
their sons and nephews; but it was Julius II 
who had the nobler, though not less worldly, 
design of enlarging the States of the Church. 
This soldier Pope took the command of his 
troops himself; he won back the coast of the 
Papal States which had been seized by the 
Venetians; he conquered new lands, and be- 
came a potentate in Europe. “Formerly,” says 
Machiavel, “no baron was so insignificant as 
not to despise the Papal power; now a king 
of France stands in awe of it.” 

The historical period which follows is not for 
us to describe ; it belongs to the spiritual rather 
than to the temporal dominion of the Pope. 
We must pass over the Protestant Reformation, 
the Catholic revival, the Jesuit and Jansenist 
controversy, the epoch of Voltaire, till we arrive 
at the French Revolution, and find an army of 
Red Republicans in Rome. “Pius VI,” writes 
Ranke, “prayed his enemies to let him, an old 
man of eighty, die there where he had lived. 
They replied that he could die anywhere. 
They stripped and plundered his sitting-room 
before his eyes; they deprived him even of the 
smallest things needful to his comfort; they 
pulled the ring from his finger, and at length 
carried him off to France, where he died in 
1799.” 

But Napoleon determined to revive the policy 
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of Charlemagne. On the battle-field of Ma- 
rengo he dispatched a bishop to enter into 
negotiations with Pius VII concerning the re- 
establishment of the Catholic Church. The new 
Pope consented to make vast concessions, to 
cross the Alps, and crown the new emperor a 
la Charlemagne. He hoped to gain much from 
Napoleon, who styled himself the eldest son of 
the Church; but, crushed by that indomitable 
mind, he became a subject of France, and was 
not even permitted to reside in Rome. 

When Napoleon fell, the old state of things 
in Italy was restored. There was a reaction; 
the Roman Catholic religion was revived, and 
the Papal power gained new strength. The 
Jesuits, who had been banished from Rome 
before the French Revolution, soon were in- 
vited to return, and the Inquisition was re- 
established. But this only lagted a certain 
time—the hand of the clock had been put back, 
but it returned to the same place, and then 
moved onward as before. 

A united Italy, with Rome for its capital, had 
been a favorite dream of great medizval minds ; 
Arnold da Brescia had even attempted to re- 
alize it, and had suffered the fate of those who 
put prophetic ideas into action before their time. 
The French Revolution had excited the national 
aspirations of the Italians; and in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century the poets con- 
tinually dwelt upon the theme of nationality. 
From poetry the idea passed into politics; it 
took form; it was used by the foreign powers 
who dealt in Italian affairs. The Archduke 
John of Austria, in 1809, Lord William Ben- 
tinck, in 1814, and General Nugent, in 1815, 
promised independence to the Italians. Even 
Murat, in his march to Upper Italy, in 1815, 
declared that the freedom of Italy was the ob- 
ject of his expedition; but at the Congress of 
Vienna all these fine words were not remem- 
bered, and Italy was subjected to a foreign rule. 
There was, in fact, no Italy; there were only 
some Italian provinces under foreign princes. 
Lombardy with Venetia belonged to the Em- 
peror of Austria; Naples and Parma to Spanish 
and French Bourbons ; Modena and Tuscany— 
which were always gently ruled—to Austrian 
archdukes; Piedmont and Sardinia to Savoy- 
ards united by marriage with Austria. All 
these petty princes—and the Pope also—were 
merely vassals of the Austrian court, which 
directed not only their foreign relations, but 
their internal laws. Among them all there 
was a wonderful family likeness; they resem- 
bled one another and their common parent. In 
all these provinces, exports and imports were 
checked by enormous duties; a rigid passport 
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system every-where prevailed; frequently per- 
sons were not permitted to leave their native 
towns even for a few days; education was en- 
tirely in the hands of the clergy; there were no 
political journals ; there was a rigid censorship 
over books ; private lecturing and teaching were 
not allowed without a license from the police. 

In Rome the Government set itself to work 
to blot out all traces of the vigorous and en- 
lightened administration of the French. A code 
was published based upon by-gone institutions, 
and totally opposed to the requirements of the 
age. The Spanish military revolution of 1820, 
which was rewarded with a constitution, infected 
the Italian peninsula. There were insurrec- 
tions in Naples and Piedmont, and the Austri- 
ans were called in. In the Papal States there 
was no rising; but it was known that the Car- 
bonari—a secret society originally organized to 
emancipate Italy while under French rule— 
possessed many members in the States of the 
Church as in all the other provinces of Italy. 
Five hundred and eight persons were accused 
of high treason; of these one hundred and 
twenty-one, belonging to the upper classes of 
society, were exiled to Tuscany; but the Gov- 
ernment, fearing that they might conspire if 
left at large, summoned them back. On their 
return they were seized, imprisoned, and all 
condemned. Seven were beheaded, forty-five 
sent to the galleys, and the rest imprisoned in 
State fortresses. 

The Papal Government also adopted an in- 
genious though not highly moral or eminently 
Christian method of opposing the Carbonari 
and the disaffected generally. It organized a 
society of its own—the Sanfedisti—who were 
bound together by-the most solemn oath for the 
defense of the holy Roman apostolic faith and 
the temporal authority of the Pope. No family 
tie, no impulse of compassion, neither “the 
tears of women nor the cries of children” were 
to stand in the way of its fulfillment. So long 
as they were faithful to the cause, they enjoyed 
almost complete immunity for any amount of 
crime, and were liberally paid. The spy, the 
informer, and the assassin plied thriving trades. 
In 1831 the revolutions of France and Belgium 
set Italy in flames. An insurrection broke out 
in the Papal States and many other provinces. 
The revolutionists of 1820 had demanded a 
constitution; those of 1831 were more ad- 
vanced; they demanded a republic. The Aus- 
trians again marched over Italy, and the insur- 
rections were suppressed. It was at this period 
that Mazzini made his appearance on the scene, 
abandoned the Carbonari, and established the 
party of “ Young Italy.” 


—_— 





The people of the Romagna, crushed by the 
Austrian arms, appealed to France. A confer- 
ence was held at Rome between the representa- 
tives of the great powers—France, England, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. They very quickly 
discovered the defects of the Roman adminis- 
tration, and addressed a joint memorandum to 
the Pope, suggesting the secularization of many 
of the chief offices under Government and in 
the courts of law; the revision of the code; and 
other reforms. These suggestions were not 
carried out. The taxes paid by the people.were 
paid by the Pope to Swiss mercenaries to pro- 
tect him from the people. Every year or two an 
insurrection broke out; the highways swarmed 
with robbers; the prisons with political offend- 
ers; bribery and fraud were every-where ram- 
pant; religious exercises were enforced by law. 

Two foreign revolutions had at two different 
epochs inflamed the hopes of the Italians; the 
third time it was not a revolution, but a Pope. 
It appears strange to us of the younger genera- 
tion that this Pius 1X—who is associated in 
our minds with so many long and impotent 
allocutions, benedictions, excommunications, 
and bulls, with the Papal aggression, the encyc- 
lical letter, and the GEcumenical Council; who 
has been shrieking to us so often and so loudly, 
Non muove ! non muove /—the world does not 
move, or if it does move, it ought not to, and it 
will surely come to harm—that this same Pius 
IX was, a little more than twenty years ago, the 
hope of the Italian patriots, that he was hon- 
ored with a complimentary letter from Mazzini 
himself, and that he did actually set light to 
that fire which has now consumed himself. 

In July, 1846, he ascended the throne, and 
inaugurated his reign with an amnesty to all 
political offenders. During two years Pius IX 
persevered in his reforms. He adopted the 
suggestion of the memorandum of 1831; he 
dismissed his Swiss Guard; he made the clergy 
pay taxes; he emancipated the laity—at least 
toa certain extent; he granted a constitution 
on the 8th of March, 1848; then he stopped 
short and fied back into the dark. 

The proclamation of the republic at Paris 
was a misfortune for the Italians; it came a 
little too soon. They began to sneer at gradual 
reform, and to abuse their new liberties in 
every way. But nothing can justify the sudden 
“change of mind” on the part of the Pope—a 
change which might have been conscientious, 
but which is, in any case, contemptible. At 
this time Italy and Austria were fighting on 
the plains of Lombardy. This war had been 
preached in his own dominions, with his full 
knowledge and consent, as a new crusade; he 
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had even blessed the volunteers when they 
marched from Rome. A month after that event 
he disavowed the same war, and stigmatized it 
as “unjust” and “hurtful.” 

The Summer of 1848 was passed in disputes 
between the Pope and his lay ministers, who 
desired to carry out the constitution which he 
had bestowed, The constitutionalists became 
weaker and weaker; the Mazzinists gained 
power, and among those wild republicans were 
a number of Austrian agents, who sought to 
excite the population to such excesses as would 
justify Austrian intervention, and deprive the 
revolutionists of foreign sympathy. “We can 
all remember,” writes Massimo d’Azeglio to the 
inhabitants of the Legations, “in 1848-49 cer- 
tain journalists and street orators, who were 
only too successful in dragging the most igno- 
rant and inflammable of the population into ex- 
travagant lengths; and whom afterward, on the 
return of the Austrian army, we saw impudently 
walking about arm in arm with the officers, and 
sneering in the face of those they had led into 
error.” At Milan a certain Urbino, a—sup- 


posed—violent partisan of Mazzini, was in real- 
ity an Austrian spy, and it is quite evident from 
the above facts, that all Mazzini’s proceedings 


at this time must have afforded much satisfac- 
tion to the Austrian Government, since he was 
doing that for them gratis which others required 
to be paid for. 

The prime minister at this time was Count 
Rossi, a wise and moderate minister, who had 
lived for a long time in France, and who was 
an intimate friend of the celebrated Guizot, who 
is a Protestant. It was this man alone who 
protected the Pope from a revolution, and he 
was murdered at noonday on the steps of the 
Capitol. The Pope, disguised as a livery serv- 
ant, fled from Rome, and took refuge at Gaeta 
in the kingdom of Naples. Thence he contin- 
ued to protest against the acts of the provis- 
ional government of Rome; and as one of his 
predecessors, exiled by Arnold da Brescia, had 
placed the city under an interdict, so he threat- 
ened to excommunicate all those who took part 
in the elections, which caused much anger and 
excitement among the population. A republic 
was proclaimed ; he issued a formal protest; a 
triumvirate was formed, consisting of Mazzini, 
Armellini, and Saffi. The Pope invoked the 
armed aid of the Catholic powers; France en- 
gaged to re-instate him in Rome; Austria was 
to deal with the Legations. The republic had 
not existed a long time, but it had already con- 
tracted an indelible stain from the /nfernal As- 
sociation at Ancona, where a reign of terror 
prevailed undisturbed by Mazzini. The Aus- 





trians soon did their part, while six thousand 
French, under General Oudinot, marched on 
Rome. Not expecting resistance, they were 
preparing to enter the city, when they were 
vigorously attacked by the Romans and driven 
back with loss. 

The French were now in a difficult position; 
they had come not so much to protect the Pope, 
as to prevent Rome from being occupied by the 
Austrians. It was certain that if they did not 
occupy Rome, the Austrians would do so. It 
was, therefore, Oudinot’s business to get in first. 
There was an interval of negotiation; but even 
republicans can not always agree, and Oudinot 
laid siege to Rome. The firing began on the 
13th of June, and on the night of the 21st 
breaches were made in bastions six and seven, 
and the curtain which connected them. The 
French carried the position, and as it was too 
dark to proceed further, they intrenched them- 
selves by means of a line of gabions. 

The next morning the triumvirs assured the 
Roman populace that an officer had sold the 
post; and that, in any case, the whole proceed- 
ing was contrary to the rules of war. The 
order of the day is a cxziosity in military litera- 
ture: “No one imagined that France would, 
like a thief in the night, steal into our city; but 
jt did so, and succeeded to a certain point.” A 
proclamation was also issued, which reminds 
one of the late effusions of Victor Hugo: “ Ro- 
mans! In the darkness of the night, by means 
of treason, the enemy has set foot on the breach! 
Arise, Rome! Arise, ye people, in your might! 
Destroy him! Fill the breach with his carcass! 
Blast the enemy—the accursed of God, who 
dares to touch the sacred walls of Rome.” 

The deputies had some time before sworn in 
the most solemn manner that they would die for 
the republic ; however, the republic died first. 
The French continued the siege in a very scien- 
tific and sacrilegious manner, and, having car- 
ried all the fortifications by assault, received a 
message from the triumvirs, who, in somewhat 
milder language, announced that they “ceased 
the defense.” The Pope was restored, and it 
should be remembered that the Emperor Na- 
poleon, in afterward protecting Rome, merely 
followed the policy which had been originated 
under the republic. 

Ten years passed without any great event. 
But the writings of Gioberti, Balbo, and D’Azeg- 
lio were silently working toward the end, and 
the successor of the unhappy Carlo Alberto, 
ruined on the field of Novara, was a sovereign 
in whom the Italians could place their hopes. 
Victor Emmanuel, before he became celebrated 
in Europe, was beloved in Italy; during long 
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years he contended firmly against the intoler- 
ance and encroachments of Rome; he threw 
open his States to all political refugees, consti- 
tutionalists or republicans; he maintained the 
liberty of the press; he allowed himself to be 
guided by Cavour, the greatest statesman that 
Italy has produced in modern times. 

We shall not enter into a description of the 
war of 1859 except so far as it concerns the 
Papal States. It is well known that the Em- 
peror of the French—who in his youth had be- 
longed to the Carbonari, and who, though not 
entirely disinterested in his views, had enough 
Italian blood in his veins to sympathize with 
the cause of Italian nationality—allied himself 
with the King of Italy ; that the Austrians were 
defeated ; that a peace was made by the Em- 
peror before the work was half done ; that Gari- 
baldi, by an act of sublime brigandage, annexed 
Naples to the Italian crown, and Victor Em- 
manuel—soon afterward King of Italy—wrote 
to the Pope and offered to administer his tem- 
poralities as Viceroy. The Pope replied that 
he was bound by oath to preserve intact the 
hereditary possessions of the Church. Victor 
Emmanuel then invaded the Papal States, but 
the French army of occupation was re-enforced, 
and the King, in order to avoid a war with 
France, was compelled to withdraw. But, al- 
though the Emperor would not suffer Rome to 
be occupied by any troops but his own, he would 
not march those troops against the Papal prov- 
inces which had now revolted. When Pius IX, 
filled with liberal ideas, had mounted the throne, 
he had written to the Emperor of Austria, 
advising him to give up his Italian provinces, 
and now he received a similar letter from the 
Emperor of the French, who called his atten- 
tion to the inexorable logic of facts, and advised 
him to give up the Romagna; he refused to do 
so, and the Romagna annexed itself to the new 
kingdom of Italy against his will. 

Such, then, was the position of affairs in 1860. 
The kingdom of Italy was almost completed ; 
Austria still possessed Venetia, and the Pope 
still possessed Rome. The statesmen of Italy 
saw that they must wait till the Emperor should 
change his policy, or till some accident should 
free them from his opposition. This accident 
has just occurred, and that has happened in 
1870 which, had it not been for the Emperor, 
would have happened in 1859. We have not 
described in detail the efforts of Garibaldi to 
seize Rome, because these have not been at- 
tended with any perceptible result. It was from 
no feeling of indifference, no tameness of pur- 
pose, that Victor Emmanuel held aloof from 
Rome; it was because he could see—which 





Garibaldi was not wise enough to see—that 
success was impossible until the one grand 
obstacle had been removed. 

The kingdom of Italy is now complete. Rome 
has again become the capital of the peninsula: 
an extensive province and its inhabitants have 
passed from a despotic to a constitutional rule. 
The prison doors are opened for those that are 
within, and will soon be closed upon many that 
are without, who have hitherto earned their 
living on the Pope’s highway; and it is to be 
hoped that commerce and industry will revive. 


THE MINIJSTER’S STORY. 
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HIS blissful state of affairs went on for 
three or four months, and you need not 
think that all the good people of Vinton 

had nothing to say about it;‘you could have 
obtained reliable information from almost any 
one of them as to how often the minister’s horse 
was “hitched” at Mr. Mountford’s fence, how 
many evenings in the week he spent at the 
mansion behind the fence, how often they met 
accidentally in the course of their walks abroad, 
and many more particulars of equal interest. 

It was pretty well settled by the congregation 
that it was going to be “a match,” and the 
parish, as a whole, was at least resigned, for 
Miss Ginevra had warm friends. 

There was something about Mr. Ashurst 
which hindered familiarity, generally, and I 
think that no one had ever said a word to him 
that might be called “teasing,” until this state 
of things had been going on for several months, 
then a careless, rather than malicious hand, 
pulled down Miss Ginevra’s little castle, and 
left her out in the cold for a long while. Some 
thick-skinned and thicker-headed person made 
some characteristic remark to the parson about 
her, which showed him, by a sudden flash, in 
what light his attentions to her were viewed by 
his congregation. He had not known, himself, 
where he was standing before that speech was 
made, then he saw that he loved her. But he 
did not see that she loved him. He had less 
self-conceit than most men have, and somebody 
has said that being “in love” deprives a man— 
for the time being only, of course—of whatever 
self-conceit he may have ; be that as it may, he 
honestly thought she had no warmer feeling 
than friendship for him, and in that thought he 
took cold comfort. There was nothing to inter- 
rupt his meditation, and it lasted all night. 

The result of it was this: he would do nothing 
which looked like intentionally resigning her 
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friendship, but he would himself place obstacles 
in the way of it. He had, or thought he had, 
bitter reason for this resolve, as you will see. 
His best defense, he thought, would be to write 
for his sister. The parsonage was comfortable, 
his housekeeper reliable, and if his sister— 
younger by many years than himself—could 
come, she would serve as a reasonable excuse 
for him, if he did not go to Mr. Mountford’s 
house so much, or alone, or in the evenings. 
She would be with him in his walks, too. So 
the letter was written just as day was breaking, 
and three days afterward, as Miss Ginevra was 
studying her Hebrew or Italian, whichever it 
was, for her recitation that evening, a little note 
from the minister was brought her, begging her 
to excuse his attendance that evening, as he 
was obliged to drive to the station to meet his 
sister, who was coming by the evening train. 
Poor man! he might better have sent that trust- 
worthy housekeeper with a message. It was 
the first note he had ever written her; and how 
she studied it! He had tried to make it as 
distantly friendly as the terms upon which they 
now met would allow; being “only a man,” 
how could he imagine the manner in which it 
was read? Women’s weights and measures 
certainly differ from those employed by men. 

But when that sister had been at the par- 
sonage two’ weeks, and showed no symptoms 
of going, Miss Ginevra began to fidget, not 
obviously, but all to herself. She had always 
thought brotherly and sisterly devotion a very 
lovely thing, and wished frequently that she 
had an elder brother, but when it came to such 
devotion as this! Why, the poor man could 
not go anywhere without that sister on his 
arm! And actually, he had asked Miss Ginevra 
if she would object to sharing her lessons with 
his sister. She had said no, of course she would 
not ; and reproached herself bitterly, afterward, 
for having done so, and still more bitterly for 
being glad and thankful—down in that little 
dark corner of her heart, which we all of us 
keep, and none of us like to look into—that the 
baby caught measles before the time came for the 
next lesson, and that that sister had never had 
the disease. That helped the minister’s plan 
wonderfully, for it went all through the amily, 
of course, and Miss Ginevra had an exceedingly 
lively time of it for the next month or so. She 
had half unconsciously been cherishing the hope 
that, by the time the last olive-branch had re- 
turned to its normal condition, the sister would 
have returned to her home; but health reigned 
once more in the Mountford mansion, and the 
sister did not seem to have the remotest idea 
ot taking her departure. 





Of course her brother had not felt called 
upon to tell her the real reason for his sudden 
and urgent invitation, and she must needs take 
a violent fancy for Miss Ginevra, who, poor 
little soul, was thus doubly tormented, for it 
was rather worse to be kept in daily communica- 
tion, as it were, with Mr. Ashurst, and yet with 
all their former ways of pleasantness suspended, 
than if he had moved to the North Pole, and 
been done with it. 

His manner had gradually changed, too, and 
she could not describe the change, even to her- 
self; he was polite, he was cordial, he con- 
versed with her, but—well, he was and did all 
that with her mother and father. Somehow 
their friendship seemed galvanized. So she 
took a wise resolve ; she would think no more 
about him. She had done very nicely without 
him before he came; she could do it again. 
And for a week or two she really thought that 
she had succeeded; to be sure, he was often 
forced upon her notice, but then she only gave 
him so much attention as politeness required, 
and changed the subject whenever his sister 
began to talk about him. 

But just as she was congratulating herself 
upon her success, she came across this little 
verse in a story which she was reading in an 
old magazine: 

** Pour chasser de sa souvenance 

L’ami secret, 

On se donne tant de souffrance, 
Sans nul effet. 

Toujours a la ire 
L’image cheri revient ; 

En pensant qu’il faut qu’on l’oublie 
On s’en souvient.”” 





So then she plunged deeper than ever into 
the children; she walked with them, she told 
them stories, she gave some of the older ones 
music lessons, and she began to learn German 
from her father in the evenings. He was a fine 
linguist, and, by the way, could have taught her 
that other thing quite as well as the minister. 
This plan, she found, worked better. And you 
need not think that she pined; she was much 
too healthy and hearty, bodily and mentally, to 
do that. Her damask cheek did not lose its 
bloom, excepting for a little while, when the 
children were in the thick of their measles, and 
she was up a good deal “o’ nights.” And she 
slept like a top, and did not dream any more 
than she had always been in the habit of doing. 
But her vanity had been hurt, as well as one or 
two other and deeper feelings, and in her talks 
with “Aunt Martha” she was much more dis- 
posed to coincide with that lady’s views of man- 
kind than she had formerly been. The aunt 
looked on at this new phase of events in silent 
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wonder. It was a turn which she had not in 
the least expected, and it baffled her. She still 
practiced her virtuous forbearance, however, 
which was a great comfort to Miss Ginevra. 

The minister, poor man, had watched his 
well-beloved furtively, but ceaselessly, to see 
how his changed behavior would affect her, and 
reproached himself with bitterness of spirit be- 
cause he could not rejoice in the fact that she 
did not seem to care about it. 

So they seemed drifting apart, and the Winter 
wore slowly away, and Spring came, of course. 
Every body feels hopeful when Spring comes. 
It can not be helped. The very fact of planting 
one’s garden, and waiting for the things to come 
up, gives a sort of expectant feeling, and if one 
is waiting for one’s ship to come in, one has a 
sort of idea that she has been “spoken.” 

So somehow, without meaning to, my young 
woman began to feel as if perhaps “something 
would turn up” to set matters straight between 
her and the minister. Surely the sister must go 
home before long ; and if she could but see him 
alone once more she would ask him how she 
had offended him, and make him tell her, and 
clear it all up, and they would “be friends,” 
real friends, once more—for she had deluded 
herself into believing entirely that it was only 
friendship she wanted of him. 

And, after all, it was that sister who brought 
about the clearing-up between them; the poor 
little sister, who had had to take, unknown to 
herself, fortunately, so many hard thoughts from 
this generally just young woman. 

Mr. Ashurst and his sister called, one lan- 
guid, sweet afternoon in May, to see if Miss 
Ginevra would take a walk with them. She 
had not seen him, save in church, for more 
than two weeks, and she was struck, as she 
had been several times of late, with his thin, 
worn look. Nobody had measles, the children 
were out, and she had no reasonable excuse 
for herself, so she went out with them. The air 
was balmy, but enervating and soothing, and 
before long they were all three sitting on a log, 
deep in the woods, with their hands full of wild- 
flowers. Then little Miss Ashurst, who, as I 
have said, was ever so much younger than her 
brothér, and not long from boarding-school, 
asked for a book which she had given him to 
carry; he lazily produced it from his pocket, 
and she, turning the leaves until she found the 
place she wanted, gave it to him with a peremp- 
tory request that he would read to them, He 
remonstrated feebly, but finding resistance more 
troublesome than compliance, he took the book, 
and began to read the poem she pointed out to 
him. He read very well, by the way. The 





volume was Jean Ingelow’s poems—then newly 
published—the poem she had chosen was the 
“Star’s Monument.” He read on carelessly for 
a while, but soon, as the sense of it grew upon 
him, he began to feel that he was losing control 
of the tones of his voice. At last came the 
verse: 
“*T will not speak, I will not speak to thee, 
My star, and soon to be my lost, lost star ; 
The sweetest, first, that ever shone on me, 
So far above me, and beyond so far! 
I can forego thee, but not bear to see 
My love, like rising mists, thy duster mar ; 
That were a poor return for thy sweet light ; 
Shine, though I nevermore shall see that thou art bright. 


Never, ‘tis certain that no hope is, none; 
For me no hope, and yet for thee no fear ; 

The hardest part of my hard task is done, 
Thy calm assures me that I am not dear.” 

Without knowing why, he raised his eyes 
suddenly, and looked into Miss Ginevra’s face. 
The big blue eyes, bright with “unshed tears,” 
met his for one moment, and in that moment 
each knew the other’s thought. He closed the 
book suddenly, and started up, exclaiming, “I’m 
tired of this, Fanny, you will have to finish it 
yourself,” and walked slowly away into the 
woods, stooping for one or two real, and several 
imaginary flowers. 

Fanny looked unfeignedly astonished, as she 
picked up her book, exclaiming, “ Why, I thought 
he would like it so much! I think it is beauti- 
ful, do n’t you, Miss Mountford ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Mountford, va- 
cantly, and Fanny started up, saying, pettishly, 

“T believe you ’ve been asleep!” and walked 
off with her book in solitary dignity, leaving her 
companion to think, if she could. But some- 
how the machinery would not work. The more 
Miss Ginevra tried to think, the more impossi- 
ble that exercise seemed to become. She cov- 
ered her eyes with her hand to shut out the 
look of those other eyes, and how long she sat 
in this position she did not know, but the sound 
of feet in the dry leaves made her look up 
hastily, to see Mr. Ashurst standing before her. 
He was very pale, but his face was resolute, 
and before she could speak he began. 

“Miss Mountford,” he said, in his most con- 
strained voice—he had called her nothing but 
“you” for some time past—*I owe you an 
apology and an explanation, and you shall have 
both.” 

She tried to murmur a dissent to these prop- 
ositions, but he went oni as if he had not heard 
her. 

“You said, long ago, that I looked as if I 
had a story; I have, and you shall hear it, and 
judge then whether I have acted rightly toward 
you or not. My apology is for my conduct 
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during those few happy months when you made 
me forget every thing; I never dreamed where 
I was being led, until a chance word from—some 
one showed me that what I had thought was 
friendship for you was simply love. Then I 
stopped myself, and had the cruel satisfaction 
of believing that it was quite in time, so far as 
your happiness was concerned. But to-day— 
O, why did you look at-me ?” he cried, suddenly 
and passionately. “Why did you compel me 
to this ?” 

She rose indignantly, exclaiming, “I com- 
pelled you to nothing—you owe me nothing. 
Let me go home.” 

“You must hear me now,” he said, regaining 
his composure with a struggle, “you must hear 
why it is that, loving you, and knowing that you 
love me, I am going to leave this place, and 
never see you again, if I can help it. I will kill 
your love at one blow. Do you know what I 
was before I was a minister? I was a forger!” 

He said it fiercely, almost exultingly, watch- 
* ing her face to see the effect of his words; but 
sMe did not seem to comprehend; she looked at 
him bewildered. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I will make you believe 
it. It is along story; you had better sit down 
again.” 

His voice grew gentle once more, and he took 
her hand and led her back to where they had 
been sitting. Then he stood before her, and 
went on. 

“You must listen to a little of what went 
before. My father died when I was fifteen, and 
my sister, the only other child, was three years 
old. My mother was in feeble health; it was 
found, upon settling the estate, which had been 
supposed to be ample for all our wants, that 
debts of which we knew nothing had been con- 
tracted, and that, when all were paid, we should 
have just five hundred dollars left. I was still 
at school when my father died, but of course I 
came immediately home, and looked fér work 
of almost any kind. But every thing seemed 
against me. I had never been strong; I.was 
too young to be trusted with the different schools, 
and positions in schools, for which I applied, 
and although we moved into three small rooms, 
and economized in every possible way, and 
although I obtained, now and then, a little copy- 
ing and teaching to do, at the end of the year 
our money was gone. My health was better; 
I had grown more than a year older, both in 
feeling and appearance, and with a very little 
capital I might then have gone into business. 
But it seemed insane to talk of capital, with 
want actually staring us in the face. We were 
living in a remote Western town, and my father’s 





one remaining brother lived hundreds of miles 
away from us, in New England. He knew noth- 
ing as to the real state of our affairs, for my 
mother, in writing to him of my father’s death, 
had not been able to bring herself to mention 
our poverty, but we knew that he was wealthy, 
and his letters were kind and friendly. Still I 
clung to the hope of being able to find work, 
no matter what. Just as we were almost de- 
spairing, a letter came from my uncle—it was 
near Christmas—inclosing a check for fifty dol- 
lars. The letter was to me, and was most kind, 
begging that we would accept this as a Christ- 
mas gift from him, as he was too far away to 
send us any other token of his regard. I opened 
and read the letter at the post-office, znd, as 
soon as I looked at the check, the devil whis- 
pered to me that the fifty could easily be made 
five hundred; there was plenty of room for the 
other figure; that my uncle was wealthy; that 
some lucky accident might prevent his discov- 
ering it soon, and that when he did I should 
probably be able to repay him. I hurried home, 
and up into my room; not until I had added 
the figure which made the fifty five hundred did 
I think of the written word which must also be 
altered. But the case was desperate now, and 
with infinite pains I erased the fifty and wrote 
five hundred; the space was ample, for it had 
been hastily written, in large characters. I 
copied each letter minutely, from those of the 
signature, and succeeded only too well. I 
showed the letter and check to my mother, and 
she looked at the latter without a suspicion of 
the truth, blessing my uncle for his generosity. 
I had it cashed that very evening, and went to 
my room, trying not to think. I pray that I 
may never pass another such night! It wasa 
night of torment, such as you can not imagine ; 
but by morning my resolve was taken, and a 
letter written to my uncle, telling him what I 
had done, and inclosing four hundred and fifty 
dollars. I cared little whether or not he sent 
me to prison. I felt that nothing outside could 
equal what J had suffered that night. Then 
came the worst. I had to tell mother. I can’t 
go into that,” he said, brokenly; “I think it 
killed her; she forgave me, she tried to comfort 
me, she was more tender and gentle than ever, 
if that could be, but one year from that time she 
died.” He stopped, and it was many minutes 
before he could go on. 

“My uncle acted toward me in a manner 
which no weak words of mine can make you 
understand. He forgave me so fully, so freely, 
that never, by word or look, has he caused me 
to remember that he had any thing to forgive. 
His only reproach was, that we had kept him in 
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ignorance of our poverty. He managed matters 
so that no one at the bank ever suspected the 
truth. After my mother’s death he took my 
sister and myself into his own home; he had 
no children of his own, and he more than adopted 
us. How I came to enter the ministry with 
this blot upon my conscience is another long 
story, and one you will not care to hear; but 
now you know, now you can see, why I did not 
dare to ask for your pure heart. The shadow 
of that one base act will be beside me all my 
life; I do not deserve any woman’s love; I 
could never let any woman ignorantly love me.” 

His excitement had passed away, and his 
voice, as he finished, was low and mournful. 
His eyes were cast down, as if he dared not 
look her in the face. So both stood silent. He 
looked up at last, thinking to read the confirma- 
tion of his fears in her face. She was not a 
crying woman, so no tears were “rolling down 
her cheeks,” but her eyes were bright, and her 
mouth quivering. 

“Ah, do not look at me so,” he cried, “you 
break my heart. Say that you despise me, and 
let me go.” 

“TI can not say that,” she answered softly, 
“and—lI can not let you go. I thought I loved 
you an hour ago; I know it now, and you have 
no right to trample both our lives out this way. 
You may leave me or take me,” she said, smiling 
with tremulous lips, “but if you leave me I shall 
love you all the same, and be miserable all my 
life for you; yes, more miserable than you will 
be, for I shall have so much more time to think.” 

She looked up in his face, and put out both 
hands beseechingly. He took them reverently 
in his own, and then both were silent again. 
They woke from their trance at last, to wonder 
where Fanny was; twilight was falling, and 
they were at least a mile from home. They 
found the little person very soon; a glimmer of 
scarlet shawl revealed her to them, and there 
she was, curled up on a stump, leaning against 
a sturdy old tree, and sound asleep. And a 
fine cold she caught to pay her for her impru- 
dence. 

So Miss Ginevra and the minister found “the 
key of the kingdom,” and, thanks to her truth- 
ful heart, opened, the door and went in. They 
have never come out, I think. Each rules the 
other with an absolute sway; her brave heart 
is “safely trusted in” by her husband ; his love 
fills every corner of that heart. I do not say 
that she loves him better for having once so 
grievously fallen before temptation, but perhaps, 
were it not for this, his almost faultless life 
would be too much for her, for she did not 
change her character when she changed her 





name. But that character is growing daily more 
and more up to its grand possibilities ; they are 
helping each other to climb. 

As for Miss Martha, she behaved in the same 
exemplary manner which had marked her con- 
duct all through the affair; she never said that 
she had expected it from the time when Miss 
Ginevra was so sure that the minister had “a 
story,” although she might have said so with 
perfect truth. And, after hearing the “story,” 
she never snubbed the minister again, no matter 
what were her opportunities. I am a little 
afraid, however, that so much virtue caused a 
slight reaction, and that she “took it out” upon 
the minister’s wife. 


—_+—___——_ 


A STRANGE STORY OF A DIAMOND. 


BOUT five years since we were visited by 

a friend who exhibited to us a remarkable 

stone which had just been committed to 
his care, and in which he had a personal in- 
terest. If it should prove to be a diamond, as 
it had long been reputed, his children would be 
heirs to at least a million. The method of 
reckoning the value of,diamonds would make 
the value of this one, should it prove to be 
a real diamond, not less than fifteen millions 
of dollars. He hoped the Professor of Natural 
Science at the college in our town would be able 
to say definitely what was the quality of the 
stone—setting aside the enthusiastic doctrine 
that professors in colleges are not familiar with 
precious stones. He gave us the following his- 
tory of it: 

Near a hundred years ago his wife’s great- 
grandfather, a resident of Virginia, near the 
Carolina boundary, was one day walking abroad 
in contemplation, when a white rabbit ran across 
his path just in front of him. He did not give 
it any attention. Shortly it crossed his path 
again, with like effect upon his reyerie. It 
crossed the third time, when he began to feel 
that the little animal was soliciting his notice. 
He selected a stone to pay it his compliments, 
when, raising it to throw, he discovered it was 
translucent. His hand was arrested by its 
beautiful appearance. He thought, “I will take 
this home for a plaything to the children.” 

Not long after some visitors at the house 
were attracted by its beautiful appearance, and 
offered him six dollars for it. That excited a 
suspicion that it might have commercial value, 
and he refused to sell it. 

Shortly after a visitor of note was at his 
house, and the plaything excited his curiosity. 
Said he to his host, “1 will give you fifty dollars 
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for this little stone.” He undoubtedly saw whole 
quarries in its diminutive outlines. Neither 
divulged to the other his thoughts; but the 
possessor said to himself: “I am probably a 
rich man, and this little stone is promoted to 
the strong box till we shall see what turns up.” 

His nights began to be feverish, and diligent 
search was made to find a suitable agent to go 
to Europe, learn the value of the stone, and 
negotiate its sale. With some difficulty a per- 
son was procured of sufficient prudence and 
courage to undertake an enterprise, which, to a 
discreet man, seemed to partake slightly of the 
hazardous. 

He went first to London, and for many days 
his search for the wise man was unsatisfactory. 
At last he entered the shop of a noted Jewish 
lapidary. With wondering eyes this artificer, 
this creature of jewels, said to him, “ All Amer- 
ica could not buy that stone !” 

Of course the value of diamonds increases in 
direct ratio to the increase of the weight or size 
of the stone. This one is not unlike in size 
and shape to a common hen’s egg, and but a 
little more rough. At a casual glance its out- 
side color is that of the ordinary stone. I did 
myself handle it with my own hands, and looked 
into its depths of light at a little opening where 
a scale had once been taken off. It weighs 
several grains more than the celebrated Koh- 
i-noor. 

The agent, unsuccessful in England, went to 
France. He threaded the streets of Paris in 
wearying search of a buyer. At length he came 
upon a man, a jeweler, who seemed at least to 
appreciate its value. He said to the agent who 
was exhibiting to him the stone, with an ex- 
pression of alarm: “I warn you to conceal that 
stone, and get out of the city soon as possible, 
or you will be set upon by the mob, robbed and 
murdered.” 

He hastened to return to America, more so- 
licitous to preserve his life than find a purchaser 
of a jewél so dangerous to possess. Hence- 
forth it became rather the care of the owner to 
conceal than to display it, and, if possible, cause 
it to be forgotten, until some more courageous 
agent and more favorable opportunity shoyld 
offer. 

I have noticed that a scale had been taken 
off it. At one time Fox, the distinguished Pre- 
mier of England, set on foot negotiations to 
buy it for a place among the crown jewels. 
This scale was taken off for a specimen, to be 
examined by the Government. Whether it 
reached there, or the parties could not agree, I 
have failed to learn. 

At the close of our late war, and while a 





journey south of the Potomac was accom- 
plished with many difficulties, our friend, with 
his little daughters, went down into Virginia to 
visit the family of their mother. While there, 
a maiden lady, his wife’s aunt, committed this 
stone to his care. Though the war was over, 
marauding bands still molested the country, 
and she felt that it was not safe.. When our 
friend visited us the critical acumen of pro- 
fessors and scientists had not been able to as- 
sure him of the quality of his stone. He is 
himself a scientific man, and had applied all of 
the tests known to men of science generally, 
not one of which had failed. Still he was wait- 
ing an opportunity for further proof in New 
York, and perhaps Europe. 

Some two years since he was stationed in a 
thriving little town, with two institutions of 
learning under his pastoral care, where I was 
favored with meeting him almost daily. One 
evening he electrified a large party of young 
people by relating what had occurred to him 
the night before. His family we all knew were 
absent, with the exception of a little girl, visit- 
ing in a distant town. He began by saying: 
“Last evening, when the Express came in, a 
visitor was announced, and I descended to the 
parlor. There stood before me, with his cloak 
on his arm, a tall, athletic man, with ruddy face, 
and keen black eyes, that were fixed scrutin- 
izingly upon me as I entered. The cold and 
self-contained manner of my visiter also helped 
to produce a depressing effect at first sight. 
There being no fire in the parlor the stranger 
was invited to the study. After a few remarks, 
and inquiries of courtesy, the bell rang for tea. 
I invited my guest to join me in a lonely supper. 
He had already announced his name, and that 
he was from the State of Virginia.” 

Our friend the Doctor failed during the meal 
to develop the object of the man’s visit. It is 
impossible to his nature to be otherwise than 
courteous, but he felt himself constrained and 
awkward from his ignorance of his relations to 
his guést. A penitent asking counsel or com- 
fort would soon have spoken out. The appear- 
ance of the man was rather, “I am monarch 
of all I survey, my right there is none to dis- 
pute.” Momentarily his uneasiness and solici- 
tude increased. Those who do not know the 
Doctor would not so easily appreciate his di- 
lemma. Of a very delicate figure, and superior 
gentleness, he belonged by nature to the class 
of people called Friends. 

As the evening wore on he often detected the 
snaky eye of the stranger riveted upon him. 
His discomfort increased to apprehension, and 
his mind was perplexed with contrivings to 
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relieve himself of his visitor. The stranger 
drew from his pocket a “daily paper which,” 
said he, “I bought as I came through Wash- 
ington; you may like to see it.” The Doctor 
gladly seized it as a diversion from his perplex- 
ity, though he had already seen it. Looking 
over the top at the stranger their searching 
glances met. Thus they had for hours been 
eyeing and studying each other. How should 
he get rid of this strange man, whose visit and 
manner he could not comprehend? He could 
not venture to ask him to leave the house. His 
wits were devising how he could secure his own 
safety and not violate hospitality. He remem- 
bered he had a creaky bedstead—he might 
make that serve him a purpose. The stillness 
of the streets and barring of doors and win- 
dows made him feel more acutely how entirely 
alone he was with this man, and what a support 
the conscious presence of persons passing to 
and fro had been to him. Had he then known 
that this strange visitor was armed, which was 
revealed to him before his visit terminated, he 
would scarcely have felt more entirely at his 
mercy. 

At this crisis the stranger abruptly remarked, 
“T have a mother living; she is very old. I 
think she is superstitious. I don’t think I am 
superstitious; but I think she is. For years 
she has been asserting that there is ‘a large 
fortune in the family. She has been told at 
different times by two different fortune-tellers 
that there is somewhere in the connection a 
large fortune in which we are nearly interested. 
She has lately become so persistent that I went 
myself to visit a third fortune-teller. He told 
me the same story, and how I would find the 
man who could give me information. He de- 
scribed his person and just how he would 
receive me. You answer precisely to that man, 
and have received me precisely in the manner 
he described to me.” 

The good Doctor jumped to his feet and took 
from among some rare specimens of mineralogy 
on a Shelf over his head this stone, and laid it 
on the table before him. 

“There,” said the stranger, bringing his fist 
down with violence on the table, “there is that 
old stone. It has been a hundred years in the 
family !” 

His words assumed a tone of irritation. , 

“How came this stone in your possession? 
Why has it not been sold long ago and distri- 
bution made to the heirs ?” 

The possibilities contained in that stone, had 
they been realized when they should have been, 
were too much for the equanimity of the Vir- 
ginian. It was a crime against all the heirs, 








and our Doctor did not think it impossible that 
he might expiate it with his life. 

His long habit of godliness came to his aid. 
“TI have had no responsibility nor known of its 
existence till these last two years. But I would 
suggest that the providence of God has thus 
preserved it against this day of need. The 
war through which we have just passed would 
have wasted it all had it become many millions ; 
now it is safe.” 

This calmed the stranger; but he insisted 
that the Doctor should accompany him imme- 
diately to Europe, or at least to New York, and 
take measures without further delay to have it 
sold. 

With this clearing up of this mysterious visit, 
the night being advanced, the Doctor offered to 
show him lodgings. It.did not, however, prove 
a cordial to his nerves. The creaky bedstead 
was assigned him, which would notify his host 
if he should make any movement in the night ; 
while he selected for himself a room, the win- 
dows of which opened on the street. 

Both parties spent a restless night; perhaps, 
though, as much from the near expectation of 
grasping wealth as from apprehension. 

The next morning as they returned from 
breakfast the Doctor’s little girl came running 
to him with eyes staring with fright, “Papa, 
papa, you forgot and left your pistol under your 
pillow !” 

As he had given his own bed to the stranger 
it was the pistol of the mysterious visitor the 
little girl had seen. Evidently, then, he was 
well armed. The Doctor had no arms. 

This may have had something to do in per- 
suading him to consent to what followed: 

“You have had this diamond some two years,” 
said the stranger, “‘and have not yet made an 
attempt to sell it. I shall now take possession 
of it.” “You may not be aware,” replied the 
Doctor, “of the danger you subject yourself to 
in being the keeper of such a treasure.” “I do 
not regard the danger, sir.” “You may have 
forgotten that three men lost their lives who 
were employed as agents to sell the Koh-i-noor.” 
“T shall take the stone with me to Virginia, 
and will go through Charlottesville and have it 
examined by the scientific men of the Univer- 
sity. Be ready to meet me after a few days in 
New York. I will inform you definitely of the 
time.” And thus he took his leave. 

The Doctor said, “I knew he could not sel. 
it without all the world knowing it. Perhaps 
at Charlottesville they will be able to give it 
some new test.” 

The stranger failed to keep the agreement 
and has never returned. Letters brought no 
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reply till the strategy of an eminent lawyer was 
brought to bear upon him, and he has so far 
failed to secure the stone. 

It has been passed into the hands of a person 
in the West, claiming also to be an heir. That 
person is sworn not to let it get into the hands 
of the lady, the first-mentioned depositary, nor 
into the hands of our friend. It has been as- 
certained that another chip has been taken from 
it in attempts at negotiation. But whether it 
has been sent abroad for the scrutiny of some 
crowned head, or a Rothschild, or is in the 
hands of some of our own merchant princes, is 
only matter of conjecture. And thus ends our 


story with a mystery hanging over it that many 
are impatient to have solved. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH TRANSLATOR 
OF HOMER. 

HERE have been scholars, and perhaps 
there are some still, who think that such a 
person as Homer never existed, and that 

the poems ascribed to him are the productions 
of various bards. But this opinion, which is 
quite a modern one, is considered of little im- 
portance among learned men. Most scholars 
believe that the poems, of which all antiquity 
consider Homer the author, bear within them- 
selves the proof of being the productions of 
one mind. 

The verses of Homer were originally com- 
posed for recitation at the public games, and 
long after his death they were retained in mem- 
ory of the rhapsodists, who sung on those occa- 
sions. About one hundred years before the 
Christian era, Solon began to collect and ar- 
range the Homeric verses. Forty or fifty years 
later Peisistratus completed Solon’s collection, 
and employed many grtammarians to arrange 
them in,the order they thought best. Thus by 
the united efforts of Solon and Peisistratus, the 
Iliad and Odyssey, the most perfect specimens 
of poetic composition that the world has yet 
seen, were made the property of the whole 
world, instead of being in the possession of a 
few wandering minstrels. 

The genius of Homer is as diversified and 
comprehensive as nature itself. It would almost 
seem that he “fed on thoughts that voluntary 
moved harmonious numbers,” so smooth is he 
every-where. In Homer we see all the ele- 
ments which go to make up a great poet. His 
style is simple, spirited, rapid, hurrying one 
straight on to the heart of his subject., In 
descriptive parts he is elevated; in portions 
given to narrative plain; in the speeches full 





and perspicuous, and in sentences short and 
grave. The genius of Homer is unlike that of 
the great epic writer of modern times.’ Milton 
is scholastic, Homer is simple; Milton draws 
largely from his immense store of classical and 
Biblical lore, Homer has recourse only to the 
open volume of nature. We can well imagine 
with what intense pleasure those ancient Greeks 
listened to 


‘*The blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle,” 


as he hurried them on through “the tale of 
Troy divine.” The inclody of his numbers 
must have produced upon their ears the same 
effect which the words of the angel produced 
upon the ears of Adam: 
“The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 

So charming left his voice, that he awhile, 

Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d to hear.” 

On account of the great variety of style both 
throughout the Iliad and the Odyssey, a trans- 
lation of these poems is a task which requires 
not only great labor, but a certain peculiar abil- 
ity; and that ability we may term poetic talent. 
It were vain to look for any translation of Ho- 
mer which will produce the same effect upon 
the mind of a person unacquainted with the 
Greek, which the original produces upon the 
mind of a Greek. Besides, no translator can 
preserve the sonorous lines of Homer and only 
in a slight degree his meter; hence that trans, 
lation is the best which presents to us in the 
noblest English the poetical thoughts and im- 
ages of Homer. 

The Elizabethan age, deservedly famous as 
the bright noonday of English literature, pro- 
duced, in the person of Charles Chapman, the 
first English translator of Homer. 

Chapman was a poet of considerable worth 
and genius. He was born in 1557, and received 
a partial education at Oxford. After pursuing 
his studies for two years at Trinity College he 
removed to London. While in college he dis- 
tinguished himself for classical learning, and 
became, considering his short time of studying, 
a fine master of the oid, melodious Greek. In 
London he enjoyed the friendship of Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Jonson, and Marlowe, and also the 
patronage of King James. Judging from his 
associates in London, we conclude that he was 
a person of marked intellectual powers, else he 
could not for any length of time have retained 
the society of the first men of the day. He 
was quite an extensive writer of plays; but his 
dramatic writings are so vastly inferior to those 
of Shakspeare that they scarcely attracted any 
attention in the world of letters. The position 
of Chapman toward Shakspeare, and that of 
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Boswell toward Johnson, are very similar. 
Each, no doubt, was a person of considerable 
genius, and each had the very bad luck to move 
in the presence of a vastly superior genius. 
Among the plays of Chapman is a comedy en- 
titled Eastward Ho, which contains many se- 
vere reflections upon Scotchmen. By this piece 
of satire the author showed himself so ungrate- 
ful toward King James, that the King ordered 
him to be imprisoned. In the year 1598 the 
first seven books of Chapman’s Iliad appeared. 
Two years later followed a publication of five 
more books, and five years later a publication 
of the whole poem. The translation is written 
in the fourteen-syllable English verse, and is of 
a bold and imaginative character. The verse 
itself is well suited to all parts of Homer. The 
selection of the meter, which one is to use in 
translating Homer, is a matter which requires 
great care, as it determines, to quite an extent, 
how many of the varieties of the original he 
can preserve in his version. 

Were we to speak of the age of Chapman, 
we would say it was a favorable era for the 
translator of Homer. It was the good, old 
Elizabethan age, when writers had a bold way 
of looking into things, and an honesty of phrase 
truly Homeric. In respect to time we think 
that he was more favorably situated than either 
Pope or Cowper. 

The translation of Chapman keeps alive the 
spirit of Homer, and throughout is rapid, vigor- 
ous, original. At times, disregarding the sim- 
plicity of Homer, he is bombastic, appearing to 
write without due consideration. Pope says of 
him, that he “writes as Homer himself may be 
supposed to have done before he arrived at 
years of discretion.” In a limited degree the 
opinion of Pope is true, yet Chapman is not 
always bombastic ;: he is sometimes as literal as 
Cowper and as melodious as Pope himself. 
He certainly has this excellency, that he grap- 
ples fearlessly with Homer, and being thor- 
oughly aroused to the task, preserves in his 
translation much of the spirit of his great orig- 
inal. His earnestness—we might almost say 
his overzeal—to keep alive the fire of Homer 
is the chief cause of the bombast which we 
occasionally find in him. 

There is another fault into which Chapman 
has fallen, which is decidedly un-Homeric. It 
is his tendency to play upon words, a foible 
from which the original is entirely free. It 
seems strange that a translator of the unaffected, 
life-like Homer should introduce into his trans- 
lation any Saxe-like wit, yet with Chapman, we 
regret to say, this is the case. This error of 
his—which no doubt he intended as an orna- 





ment to his Homeric poetry—seems very much 
like an attempt to beautify a gallery of art by 
hanging tinsel and tin trinkets upon the sides 
of the paintings. 

The judgments first passed upon a new pub- 
lication are most always modified by time and 
reflection. Those who pronounced Chapman 
as erratic expressed but a sentiment, always 
common, and so prevalent in our day that art 
must be exalted above nature, culture above 
genius, study above impulse. There is no doubt 
a certain amount of*culture necessary to every 
man of genius, but beyond this there is a “mys- 
terious something” that culture can not give, 

** Which comes and goes like dreams, 
And which none can ever trace.” 

Let us look for a few moments at some of 
the beauties of Chapman’s version, and see how 
favorably he compares with other translators. 
The following seems to us a very fine rendering : 
** From his bright helm and shield did burn a most unwearied fire, 
Like rich Autumn’s golden lamp, whose brightness men admire, 


Past all the other hosts of stars, when, with his cheerful face 
Fresh washed in lofty ocean waves, he doth the sky enchase,”’ 


There is throughout a felicity and simplicity of 
expression which calls forth universal admira- 
tion. The translation of the well-known moon- 
light scene in the eighth book of the Iliad is 
rendered by Chapman: 


“This speech all Trojans did applaud, who from their traces 
loosed 

Their sweating horse, which severally with headstalls they 
reposed, 

And fastened by their chariots; when others brought from town 

Fat sheep and oxen instantly, bread, wine ; and hewed down 

Huge store of wood ; the winds transferred into the friendly sky 

Their supper’s savor ; to the which they sat delightfully, 

And spent all night in open field ;. fires round about them shined, 

As when about the silver moon, when air is free from wind, 

And stars shine clear, to whose sweet beams, high prospects, and 
the brows 

Of all steep hills and pinnacles, thrust up themselves for shows ; 

And even the lowly valleys gay to glitter in the sight, 

When the unmeasured firmament bursts to disclose her light, 

And all the signs in heaven are seen that glad the shepherd’s 
heart ; 

Lo, many fires disclose their beams, made by the Trojan part 

Before the face of Ilion, and her bright turrets showed. 

A thousand courts of guard kept fires, and every guard allowed 

Fifty stout men, by whom their horses eat oats and hard white 


corn, 
And all did willfully expect the silver-throned morn.” 


The melodious verse of Pope runs: 


“The troops exulting sat in order round, 
And beaming fires illumined all the ground, 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 
O’er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole, 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
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The conscious swains rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays. 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 
And shoot a shady luster o’er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose umbered arms, by fits, thick flashes send, 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heap of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn.” 
Which shows that he follows closely the version 
of Chapman; and although the rendering is 
elegant, and is in “keeping with the general 
tone of Pope’s rhymed poem,” yet, considered 
by Wordsworth and Southey, the lines and 
images are false and contradictory. Cowper, 
so famous for his conciseness and accuracy, 
has it— 
“ As when around the clear. bright moon, the stars 
Shine in full splendor, and the winds are hushed, 
The groves, the in-tops, the headland heights 
Stand all apparent, not a vapor streaks 


The boundless blue, but ether opens wide ; 
Ai glitters and the shepherd’s heart is cheered,” 





which is brief, vivid, distinct. 

For beauty and fidelity the translation of 
Chapman can scarcely be surpassed. Though 
we give not any considerable selection, yet it 


shows his beauties and his faults. It is ren- 
dered in a bold, spirited manner, bringing the 
scene directly before our eyes. The bombast 
is seen in a slight degree in the words, 
“ The firmament bursts to disclose her light ;”” 

yet his Homeric epithet, “silver-throned moon,” 
displays an imagination at once pure and luxu- 
riant. 

With all its faults the translation of Chapman 
is now more frequently in the hands of scholars 
and poetical students than the more musical 
version of Pope. It is throughout animated, 
elevated, and has the true ring of Homer about 
it—merits which will cover a multitude of errors. 


THE JOYS OF POVERTY. 


AMPBELL sings the “ Pleasures of Hope ;” 
Rogers, the “Pleasures of Memory”—I, 
the pleasures of poverty. Not the bless- 

ings—that branch of the subject has been worn 
somewhat threadbare by constant service in 
sermons and literature—but the pleasures, the 
downright joys, peculiar to impecuniosity. Not 
abject, pinched, desperate poverty, that knows 
not where to-morrow’s bread is coming from ; 
nor shabby-genteel poverty—“nothing, trying 
to be something ”—nor any kind of poverty in 
cities; but what might be called comfortable 
poverty in the country—poverty with four hun- 





dred a year, and two children to each hundred. 
To sing the joys of such poverty is my aspi- 
ration. 

Poor people never live in elegant villa resi- 
dences with all the modern improvements. 
Consequently, in the dead of Winter their water 
pipes never burst. Their plate-glass windows 
are never broken, their patent burglar-alarms 
never go off at the wrong time. Their coach- 
men never get drunk—careless servants never 
crack their Sevres China. In fact, one of the 
chief happinesses of poverty is exemption from 
the affliction of servants. When the daughters’ 
of poverty exchange calls, their conversation 
may dwell on pleasanter themes than the trials 
they have undergone with the cook, the minutiz 
of the chamber-maid’s slovenliness, the fact that 
the house-maid is more than mistrusted of 
“taking things.’? The enormities generally of 
what Punch has dubbed “servantgalism” dis- 
turb not the peace of poverty. 

A positive and intense pleasure of poverty is 
applying sermons to wealthy neighbors. When 
the minister enlarges on the fact that “virtue 
and piety are far oftener found in the humble 
cottage of the poor man earning his daily bread 
by honest toil, than in the palatial abode of the 
son of wealth rolling in every luxury,” Lazarus 
looks complacently across the aisle at Dives 
sitting stately in the family pew. Lazarus, of 
course, considers himself and this ideal being, 
the poor man of poetry, one, even if he be not 
over-virtuous or pious. In Church, at least, he 
has the better of Dives. When the preacher 
hurls his thunder-bolts at avarice, pride, vain- 
glory, Lazarus glances furtively at the gold- 
spectacled countenance over the way, beaming, 
so to speak, with bank dividends and respect- 
ability, and wonders how Dives feels. 

Poverty makes one comrade of half the 
geniuses and poets of the past. Who would 
not almost glory in being poor with Dryden, 
Bunyan, Chatterton, Crabbe, Shenstone, Sav- 
age, Cowper, Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, Lamb— 
glorious list of the immortal poor—to be able to 
read “Miss Kilmansegg and her Golden Leg’ 
with the agreeable consciousness that it does 
not hit us—to cry defiantly with Burns— 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp: ~ 
The mon’s the gowd for a’ that ?’* 

Nowadays attics and starvation are not 
necessarily accompaniments of the poetic fire ; 
but we miss something of that easy, versatile 
carelessness engendered by the old hap-hazard 
life—to-day dining with lords, to-morrow in the 
debtors’ prison. Most modern poetry bears 
evident marks of being written in a comfort- 
able state of after-dinner, beef-and-pudding in- 
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spiration. When one is reduced to living on 
his wits, those wits are rendered so uncom- 
monly sharp. 

The conscious use and development of our 
own powers being one of the most satisfactory 
sensations we are capable of, another pleasure 
that may be reckoned peculiar to poverty is its 
throwing one on one’s own resources, and 
bringing to light latent talént and ingenuity 
one never dreamed one’s self to possess. Some 
second Gray should chant the elegy of Wealth’s 
mute inglorious Miltons, the city Hampdens, 
who might have been and done je me sais quoi 
had not cruel fate cast their lot in business. 
Sylvia feels a triumphant pride unknown to 
Flora M’Flimsey, when she complacently con- 
templates the jaunty suit which no one but she 
will ever recognize as the old, twice-turned 
black ‘silk, “dear for the sorrows it has borne.” 
She alone knows the turnings upside down and 
inside out, the spongings, the pressings, the 
solemn deliberations, the head-racking calcu- 
lations, which that dress represents. This battle 
won by her unaided ability raises her in her 
own esteem—a comfortable feeling she would 
have lost could she have ordered the dress 
ready made from Madame A-la-Mode. Sylvia 
feels all the joy of the woman and the artiste in 
the love of a bonnet created out of airy nothing- 
ness by the nimble white fingers that can turn 
themselves to any thing, from crocheting elegant 
immaterialities to those mysterious kitchen rites. 
whereon depend good cooking and the happi- 
ness of a family. To hear that Mrs. Grundy 
“wonders at Sylvia Smith’s extravagance—I 
saw her out yesterday in a lovely little French 
hat”—is the only tribute to her genius neces- 
sary. When she is invited to a party she suf- 
fers from no inward conflicts over the mo- 
mentous question, “ What shall I wear?” It is 
so easy to decide when one has but one present- 
able dress. Comforting herself with Ben Jon- 
son— 

**Give mie a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace ; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 

Than all the adulteries of art: 

They strike :aine eyes, but not my heart ”’— 
she presents herself before her hostess with the 
silk, the one lace collar, indeed, but also with a 
fresh and smiling face, unharassed by the worry 
and hurry of dress-buying and making, the ag- 
gravatingness of dress-makers. Probably young 
Tom Brown, with the usual unappreciativeness 
of his sex in the matter of Paris fashions, fully 
agrees with Ben Jonson. He really does not 
much care whether the dress is trimmed with 
lace or folds—even whether it is gored or not— 





so long as the look, the face, strike his heart. 
One advantage of poverty, in fact, is that its 
victims are in a measure forced to dress in cor- 
rect taste. A new garment is a solemn experi- 
ence not to be lightly entered on when so long 
a time must elapse before another can consci- 
entiously be indulged in. Hence poor people 
deliberate long ere committing themselves : 
large plaids, gay stripes, tinsel trimmings, cloaks 
outré in hue or shape, are not for an instant to 
be considered, however fashionable at the mo- 
ment. They choose the “golden mean,” and 
fall back on invisible plaids and self-colored 
cloths, the grays, and blues, and browns. They 
can not afford to be “loud” if they would. 

One pleasure of the poor man is that his mind 
is unburdened by the cares of property. Banks 
may break, shares may fall, funds may drop, and 
he sleeps just as sound o’ nights. At the witch- 
ing hour of midnight do his preternaturally wide- 
awake ears hear strange noises in the house—a 
rustling, a creaking, a sound of filing? He 
knows it is rats. Burglars in his house would 
be a clear case of 

“There was a man and he had naught, 
And robbers came to rob him.” 

A tragedy common enough perhaps in the 
chimerical days chronicled in Mother Goose, 
when people used to sweep cobwebs from the 
sky, shut up extravagant wives in pumpkin 
shells, live upon nothing but victuals and drink— 
when red noses were solely owing to spices and 
cinnamon, nutmegs and cloves, and twenty 
pounds sufficed for a marriage portion—but not 
at all to be apprehended in this enlightened and 
sternly practical age. 

Poor people, being usually so fortunate as to 
be obliged to work for a living, are never troubled 
with ennui. They never have time, there is 
always so much todo. Probably, had they the 
necessary means and leisure, they too would 
find existence an insupportable bore, and dis- 
cover that this world is a shams The friends 
of poor people must be sincere. They give no 
elegant parties, have no patronage to bestow, 
no property to bequeath; hence no one can 
make any thing, pecuniarily or socially, by their 
friendship. If they are near-sighted, and hap- 
pen to cut an acquaintance in the street, no one 
takes offense or thinks they are giving them- 
selves airs—it would be so palpably absurd, 
Poor people retain much of the fresh enthusi- 
asm of childhood in the power of enjoying small 
things. The year’s work lends zest to the 
Summer’s vacation—a sli... purse and many 
wants make the present of such an extrava- 
gance as a book or picture an era. 

No one but the poor man knows the exquisite 
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pleasure of amateur benevolence. It is so easy, 
and involves nene of the unpleasant conse- 
quences of really signing notes or lending 
money, to say, “ Brown, my boy, you know I'd 
be only too glad to help you if I could”—so 
easy to picture how we would give at least half 
our goods to feed the poor, and what generous, 
free-hearted, open-handed fellows we would be 
generally were we only Croesus. One experi- 
ences all the glow at the heart of actual benev- 
olence, and yet it is so inexpensive ! 

In short, as the “ Child’s First Reader” would 
say, It-is-a-fine-thing-to-be-poor. The longer I 
contemplate Poverty, the more charms does she 
unveil to my entranced gaze. But is it quite 
right to flaunt our advantages in people’s faces, 
and harrow.up their feelings merely because 
they unfortunately possess money? Doubtless 
it is not their fault. It was their grandfather’s 
or their own luck to be rich. However, let us 
keep ourselves to ourselves, we of the Brother- 
hood of Lean Purses, and only when we meet 
to munch together the festive crust, and drain 
the flowing bowl of cold water, sing this, the 
song of proud and independent poverty : 

** My minde to me a kingdom is; 
Such perfect joy therein I find 
As farre exceeds all earthly blisse 
That God or Nature hath assigned ; 


Though much I want, that most would have, 
Yet still my minde forbids to crave. 


I kisse not where I wish to kill ; 
I feign not love where most I hate ; 
I break no sleep to win my will ; 
I wayte not at the mightie’s gate ; 
- I scorne no poor, I feare no rich ; 
I feele no want, nor have too much. 


The court ne cart I like ne loath— 
Extreames are counted worst of all ; 
The golden meane betwixt them both 
Doth surest sit, and feares no fail. 
This is my choyce ; for why? I finde 
No wealth is like a quiet minde. 
My wealth is health and perfect ease ; 
My conscience clere my chiefe defense ; 
I neyer seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offense. 
Thus do I live, thus will I de; 
Would all did so, as well as I.” 


—~se —_—_ 


A MAN who is going to do good with his 
money when he shall get a great deal of it, 
makes a bargain with the devil; and the devil 
generally outwits him. Those men are going 
to use their money so that it will do good when 
they get through with it, but the Lord is apt to 
get through with them before they think of 
being through with their money. If you want 
to be benevolent by and by, by all means be 
benevolent now. 





HILLEL AND MAIMON. 


HE wise Hillel had a disciple named Mai- 
mon, in whose natural gifts he. greatly 
delighted. But soon he perceived that 

Maimon trusted too much in his own wisdom, 
and wholly discarded prayer. The youth said 
in his heart, “Why should we pray? does the 
Almighty need our words, in order to aid and 
bless us? Then is he human. Can man’s 
sighs and petitions change the counsels of the 
Eternal? Will not the All-merciful of himself 
bestow what is good and needful?” Such were 
the young man’s thoughts. 

But Hillel was grieved in his soul that 
Maimon considered himself wiser than the 
Divine Word, and he determined to reprove 
him. 

One day, when Maimon went to Hillel, he 
found him sitting in his garden, leaning his head 
upon his hand, and he said, “ Master, where are 
thy thoughts ?” 

Then Hillel raised his head and answered in 
these words: “I have a friend who lives upon 
the produce of his lands, which, until now, he 
has cultivated with care, and has been richly 
rewarded for his pains. But now he has thrown 
aside plow and mattock, and no more cultivates 
his field. Thus he will soon come to poverty, 
and lack the necessaries of life.” 

“Has a spirit of ill-humor seized him, or has 


he become a fool?” asked the youth. 


“Neither,” answered Hillel. “He is well 
skilled in all human and sacred wisdom. But 
he says ‘the Lord is almighty, so that he can 
easily supply my wants without my bending my 
head to labor. He is good, so that he will open 
his kind hand to bless my table.’ And how can 
it be contradicted ?” 

“How,” said the youth; “is it not tempting 
the Lord God? Hast thou not told him so, 
master ?”’ ; 

Then Hillel smiled and said, “I will do so 
now. Thou, my beloved Maimon, art the friend 
of whom I spake.” 

“1?” said the youth in amazement. 

“Ay,” said the old man; “dost thou not 
tempt the Lord? Is prayer less than labor? 
and are spiritual gifts less than the fruits of the 
field? And is he who commands thee to labor 
for earthly goods, another than he who bids 
thee raise thy heart to heaven to implore heav- 
enly blessings? O, my son, be humble, believe 
and pray !” 

So spake Hillel, and Maimon went away to 
pray, and henceforth his life was a godly one. 
He became noted for his good deeds and his 
reverential spirit. 
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THE POET’S MISSION. 


O, DREAMER by the river, 
Communing with the wave, 
O’er whom the aspens quiver, 
Whose feet the waters lave ; 
From shady glen and by-way, 
Where thou hast lingered long, 
Come up into life’s highway 
Where weary toilers throng. 
Vor. XXXI.—17 





For thou hast walked with Duty 
At morn and evening shade, 
And “ bathed thy feet in beauty ”’ 

In many a dewy glade. 
From crowded haunts retreating 
Thy soul hath dwelt apart, 
And listened to the beating 
Of Nature’s mother-heart. 
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By softly plashing fountains 
Thy sandaled feet have trod ; 
And thou, upon the mountains, 
Hast heard the voice of God. 
To thee her wondrous story 
The silent earth hath told, 
And heaven revealed its glory 
Through sunset’s gates of gold. 


O, Dreamer, by the river, 
O, poet, wise and strong, 
Forever and forever 
The toilers march along. 
Drowned in the tread of millions, 
All low, sweet voices die ; 
On rush the grim battalions 
In swift procession by. 


For them in vain the morning 
With floods of pearly light ; 

In vain the eve’s adorning, 
The starry pomp of night. 

For them no breeze from heaven, 
No noontide rest apart ; 

No cooling dews of even 
Refresh the crowded mart, 


Amid the din of labor 
The human cry is hushed ; 
And man denies his neighbor, 
By sorrow’s burden crushed. 
Strong hearts unheeded breaking 
Beneath the smiter’s rod, 
And brows with anguish aching, 
Make silent moan to God. 


O, poet, crowned and gifted 
With nature’s secret lore, 
To thee all hearts are lifted 
With longings great and sore ; 
Eyes dim and red with weeping, 
The day-break slowly see ; 
Vet, patient vigil keeping, 
The watchers wait for thee. 


Grief calls with voice of wailing, 
And Toil with murmurs long ; 
O, pour the tide of healing, 
The benison of song. 
Thy harp, long silent, smiting, 
Sweep all its trembling chords ; 
Clear, ringing strains uniting 
With loving, helpful words. 


Bear thou thy brother’s burden, 
Nerve up the fainting heart, 

And ask this only guerdon, 
Strength to perform thy part. 

Unstinted pour thy treasure, 
From garners new and old, 

And thou shalt have God’s measure 
Full-eared a hundred-fold. 





How short is human life! the very breath 
Which frames my words, accelerates my death. 





SERMONS IN TREES. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GRUN. 





In the midnight hour, when silence reigns 
Through the leafy forest deep, 

Begins a whispering, rustling sound, 

For then each bush and tree around, 
Finds tongues when mortals sleep. 


The wild rose breathed soft colors round 
And gayly spoke, though low, 
“Short is the rose’s utmost prime— 
E’en so !—the shorter is the time 
And the brighter will I blow!” 


The aspen said, “‘ Me gaudy day 
Allured not with its glare, 

The sunbeam oft a death-stroke gives— 

’T is in the shade that wisdom lives 
Safe, though I tremble there !” 


And next the slender poplar spoke, 

And pointed to the sky; 
“Thence streams so sweet, so pure a light 
Of moonlight beauty, calm and bright, 

I fain would wave on high !” 


The willow glanced to earth and said, 
In accents fond and mild, 

“‘ My floating locks o’er thee I bend, 

Thy fragile flowers be mine to tend, 
As mothers tend a child!” 


And next the laden plum-tree sighed, 
“Relieve me of my hoard! 

I bear it not for self alone, 

My treasures when you make your own 
My vigor is restored.” 


Then spake the fir, “ What tho’ on me 
Nor flowers nor fruit ye view! 

From constancy my honors grow— 

Alike in sunshine, storm, and snow, _ 
I never change my hue.” 


The lofty oak exclaimed, “ Alone 
Heaven’s lightnings me can rend ; 
No storm hath power to bend me down— 
Let my strong stem and leafy crowa 
The weaker tribes defend !” 


The ivy heard him offer thus 

His stanch support to lend ; 
And round him soon her arms were thrown, 
For they who can not stand alone 

May lean upon a friend. 


And now so many voices rose 

That memory fades away ; 
Each whispering leaf had found a tongue, 
Only the mournful cypress hung 

Mute o’er a mound of clay! 


O, that their whispered morals all 
In human hearts sank deep! 

But all unheard and all untold 

The trees their nightly converse hold 
While mortals are asleep! 
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THE NEW GOSPEL; 
OR, SCIENCE AS A CIVILIZER. 





FIRST PAPER. 


TUDENTS of history tell us that twice, 
hitherto, has an utter despair settled down 
upon the #hole human race. They should 

have told us also, what certainly is not less ma- 
terial, that that darkness was never dissipated 
by any amelioration of temporal conditions, or 
better educational facilities. If the history of 
the past proves any thing it certainly proves 
that only such means as have had the effect 
of touching and deepening the best aspirations 
of human nature-have really promoted a civiliza- 
tion deserving at all of the name. It has be- 
come the fashion somewhat of late, with a cer- 
tain class, to speak in very complimentary terms 
of the civilization of India. In many of the 
characteristics of a merely material and intel- 
lectual civilization the Hindoos are, indeed, very 
far advanced. Their architecture, as exemplified 
in their temples and other edifices, is unsur- 
passed in the world. They are fine astrono- 
mers, natural philosophers, and chemists, and 
the upper castes are highly learned in the litera- 
ture of their country. They have been distin- 
guished for ages for the fineness of their fabrics, 
having supplied the world for hundreds of years 
with the finest silks, shawl and dress goods. 
Especially has this race long been distinguished 
for its attainments in metaphysical culture. It 
revels in abstract speculation, in arduous thought, 
in gorgeous visions, in lofty, cloudy contempla- 
tions. The writer once heard Rev. Dr. Scud- 
der, for many years a missionary in India, say 
that he had had subtler difficulties suggested in 
connection with the distinctive doctrines of the 
Gospel by Hindocs than he had ever elsewhere 
encountered. From its icy, cloud-capped sum- 
mits to its burning seas, India, for ‘thousands 
of years, has been trying the experiment of 
civilization by philosophy, and with what result ? 
As another has well said, “Her philosophy is, 
perhaps, the most grand and gorgeous in the 
world. It inspired ancient Greece; it still 
attracts modern Europe and the United States. 
You see it cropping out in the lectures of our 
boasted Athens, as well as in its monthly peri- 
odicals. Well, what have been its fruits? Caste, 
stagnation, depression, the oppression of the 
masses. Thuggism and Sutteeism are legiti- 
mate fruits of the system, and cruelty and 
greater atrocities than that of the Indian rebell- 
ion; outrages such as human language can 
not describe, such as Christian ear dare not 
hear, or Christian tongue dare not utter—com- 
mitted, not by the lower classes, but by the 





upper classes, who urged and superintended 
the insurrection. Sometimes this scheme is 
carried out very faithfully by individuals. They 
hang themselves on hooks ; they roll themselves 
half across the continent; they starve them- 
selves to skeletons; they dig a pit and sink 
themselves into it as in a living tomb.” 

With all her material prosperity and intel- 
lectual pre-eminence, it does not appear that 
India has made the slightest progress, for cycles 
upon cycles, in morals or manhood. Nay, judg- 
ing from the conduct of her rebels during the 
late Sepoy rebellion, we must conclude that 
they are to-day capable of cruelties—of atroci- 
ties excelling any thing on record of our North 
American Indians. Who is not familiar with 
the record of the infamous Nana Sahib, whose 
treachery and cruelty were so great, indeed, 
that it was seriously proposed, if he could be 
caught, to cage him as a wild beast, and exhibit 
him to mankind in a menagerie? And yet this 
man was familiar alike with philosophy, science, 
and many languages. 

A very interesting work has recently been 
published, entitled “The English Governess at 
the Siamese Court,” by Anna Harriet Leono- 
wens, and the most interesting feature, in my 
judgment, of the whole book is the convincing 
light it is calculated to shed upon the very 
subject now before us. “It is impossible,” says 
an able reviewer‘of the book, “to unravel the 
mysterious inconsistencies in Maha Mongkut’s 
character. Before coming to the throne he had 
spent twenty-seven years in a Buddhist monas- 
tery. Here he had studied, had written, and 
had given away all his private fortune in chari- 
ties. Here he wrote his notable treatise in 
defense of the divinity of the revelations of 
Buddha, in which he essays to prove that it 
was the single aim of the great reformer to 
deliver man from all carnal and selfish passions, 
and in which he uses these words: ‘ These are 
the only obstacles in the search for truth, The 
most solid wisdom is to know this, and to apply 
one’s self to the conquest of one’s self.’ And 
this was the man who, a few years later, could 
throw helpless women into loathsome dungeons, 
or have them cruelly beaten in his royal pres- 
ence. His foreign policy was, as the world 
knows, liberal. He tolerated all religions. He 
spent large revenues in public improvements. 
He was industrious and frugal. He had a pas- 
sion for science, and had pursued his astronom- 
ical studies so far that he calculated with re- 
spectable accuracy the great solar eclipse of 
August, 1868. He was also ambitious in his 
efforts as a linguist; and by no means the least 
among Mrs. Leonowens’s tasks was the superin- 
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tendence of His Majesty’s English composition. 
And yet this high-priest of Buddhism, this as- 
tronomer, this student of affairs and languages, 
was as sensual, cruel, and treacherous in his 
relations with immediate subordinates and with 
women as any South African savage.” 

Some of the cruelties this woman witnessed, 
but could not alleviate, are almost incredible, 
indeed, hardly admit of description; while the 
whole atmosphere of repression, danger, and 
brutality seems to belong to another century 
than this, and still more to another monarch 
than this so-called, “most enlightened King of 
Siam.” What have we here, then, but another 
confirmation of the doctrine that a civilization, 
based on mere knowledge, science, culture, or 
learning, may prove no blessing whatever to a 
people, since, however cultivated their intellect, 
so theft hearts remain unimproved, they are 
none the less barbarians still. Says Horace 
Mann, “Mere knowledge is like a Swiss mer- 
cenary, ready to combat either in the ranks of 
sin or under the Lanner of righteousness; to 
forge cannon-balls or print New Testaments; 
to navigate a Corsair’s vessel or a missionary 
ship.” 

China, for thousands of years, has been the 
theater of this experiment of civilization by 
means of education alone. Says the late Bishop 
Edward Thomson : 

“No nation in the world “has taken more 
pains to educate its people than this. Its sys- 
tem of competitive examination is well-nigh 
perfect, and the honors it bestows upon the 
successful candidate are almost incredible. Not 
only his own family and friends unite in his 
praises, but whole provinces sometimes join to 
celebrate his achievements. Nor is the scheme 
badly contrived. It embraces arithmetic and 
mathematics—in the power of which China, 
perhaps, excels all nations. But it is more my 
purpose to show that it insists strictly upon 
the moral and economical sciences, those which 
we might suppose would be capable, if any 
could, of making men virtuous. The philoso- 
phy Dr. Franklin has developed in his precepts 
of poor Richard has been exemplified there on 
its largest scale. The system of Confucius em- 
braces five precepts and three laws. The pre- 
cepts are: truth, justice, charity, sincerity, and 
conformity to established institutions. The laws 
are: the law of the family, the law of the State, 
and the law of the universe. Its leading prin- 
ciple is this: all moral evil springs out of the 
antagonisms of superiors and inferiors. The 
cure of these antagonisms is the radical virtue, 
and that radical virtue is filial obedience ; hence, 
it merges all feelings and filial piety and alle- 





giance to the State in filial obedience. The 
monarch is the father of his people, and his will 
the only rule. Now, what are its fruits? In 
politics just what we might expect—stability 
without progress. And there stands China to- 
day just where she stood two thousand years 
ago and more. Through all the decades and 
centuries and millenniums that stretch out be- 
tween the present and the days of Confucius, 
she has not made one single step of progress. 

“And what have been the fruits within the 
sphere of morals? I need not say that China 
is an intemperate State; but intemperance in 
the use of opium is among the least of its vices. 
God knows I would not slander any thing; and 
yet, is it not true that infanticide and concu- 
binage prevail? Is it not true that woman is 
depfessed, and that the masses are oppressed? 
Is it not true that cruelty prevails? Why, the 
Governor put to death seventy thousand of his 
fellow-men. Can that be paralleled anywhere 
else on the earth? Is it not true that beggary 
and theft abound? You say there are beggary 
and theft here. True; but there it is organ- 
ized, systematized, defiant, crystallized, a part 
of the institutions of the country. We used to 
consider China a very moral nation. Recent 
disclosures have dissipated that delusion; and 
we may congratulate the nations that Provi- 
dence so long closed the gates on that great 
moral pest-house. So much for an ethical edu- 
cation extended through millenniums.” 

That kind of culture only, evidently, can be 
serviceable for the real elevation of humanity 
which leads men at once to respect themselves, 
respect their neighbors, love their race, revere 
what is right and true, and devoutly esteem 
that which is divine. But intellectual culture 
alone can hardly be said to lead to any such 
results. Isolating as it does, separating, by 
impassable barriers, those who possess it from 
those who possess it not, it certainly can not be 
regarded as calculated to produce or inspire 
that esteem or respect for man as man that 
looks toward democratic equality, or that con- 
stitutes the very soul of all genuine philanthropy. 

**Man is one 
And he hath one great heart. It is thus we feel 
With a gigantic throb, athwart the sea, 
Each other’s rights and wrongs; thus we are men.” 

There can be no doubt that the human family 
ought to be considered as just such an organism 
as this: all whose parts are so connected that 
no blessing nor calamity, no deed of virtue or 
of vice, no birth nor death, though it happen 
on another continent or in a distant isle of the 
sea, but that brings good or ill to every one of 
us, and every member of the race; but certain 
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it is that no such organism, no such grand con- 
nection or ideal organic unity as that indicated 
by the lines of the poet just quoted has ever 
yet been either created or discovered by un- 
aided human intelligence. 

Intellectual culture alone, moreover, is calcu- 
lated to lead to atheism. Giving, as it does, 
undue exaltation to human reason, and accord- 
ingly feeding the fires of human vanity, it tends 
directly, on the one hand, to obliterate the 
spiritual sense in the soul, and, on the other, to 
substitute for the one living and personal Jeho- 
vah the dreams of a pagan pantheism. 

But to return to our survey. Suppose we 
turn to ancient Greece, that fair land where, in 
some respects, on a more magnificent scale 
than elsewhere, this same experiment of an 
exciusively secular culture has been tried, and 
propound our question: What did an unaided 
zsthetic or intellectual culture do for that 
people? how successfully did it answer all the 
purposes of true civilization? “Go,” says an- 
other, “to Caffraria, anywhere in this wide 
world, seek out the rudest monster, the vilest 
people you can possibly find. Draw me a pic- 
ture of their vices, crimes, and barbarities; 
make it just as black as you please; bring it 
hither and I will parallel it by Greece under 
Pericles, and Rome under Cicero. Athens, 
mother of earth, eye of Greece, counted, under 
the shadow of her Acropolis, her thirty thou- 
sand gods in the courts and streets; where the 
marble almost breathed under the chisel of 
Pheidias, and the birds picked at the grapes on 
the canvas of Apelles; where Thucydides, De- 
mosthenes, and Plato cast their grand thoughts 
in a style of such transcendent beauty—in 
Athens, proud school-mistress of mankind, were 
scenes of darkness, lust, and blood, horrible as 
any nation has ever beheld.” 

Read, if you please, Paul’s description of the 
moral condition of ancient heathenism in the 
first epistle tothe Romans. Testimony damning 
enough against these ancient and highly favored 
people for their iniquitous moral practices might 
easily enough be derived from their own writers, 
such as Horace, Juvenal, and Tacitus. But 
Paul, to say the least, was no less an intelligent 
and impartial observer than they. And now 
turn to his letters, as aforesaid, and read his 
terrible indictment against those imperial, those 
most highly civilized nations of antiquity, and 
is it possible, we may well ask, to conceive of, 
Have n’t we here 
the very cream of iniquity? And this, bear in 
mind, is not, as you might suppose at first, a 
picture of the “Five Points” of Athens, but the 
picture of the “Broadway” of Greece—the very 





“Regent-street ” of the Eternal City, the very 
garrison of that army of genius that is march- 
ing down the ages, attracting mankind by the 
majesty of its movement, and charming them 
by the music of its poetry. Do you say: “ Per- 
haps the apostle drew the picture in too dark 
colors?” Look at a fact or two before we pass. 
When Nero’s father was congratulated upon 
Nero’s birth, he said: “ What is begotten of 
such a man as I and born of such a woman as 
my wife, can not but be the ruin of the State.” 
He was right. And when Nero’s mother mar- 
ried the Emperor Claudius, her own uncle, who 
had just condemned his wife to death on a 
charge of murder, and was drunk when he 
signed the warrant, she set about murdering 
him that she might put her own son Nero in 
his stead. And it was not long ere she accom- 
plished her purposes, and received her reward 
from the hands of that son whom she had 
clothed in the imperial purple, being murdered 
herself by him. 

No one certainly will accuse Lecky of being 
prejudiced specially in favor of modern, and 
what is called Christian civilization. Read, 
then, what he says, in his “History of Euro- 
pean Morals,” in regard to the character of the 
amusements and pastimes of the Romans, and 
ata time when they were at the very height of 
their boasted civilization. Why are such bloody, 
brutal exhibitions as these herein described 
impossible to-day? “The single combat became 
at last insipid, and every variety of atrocity was 
devised to stimulate the flagging interest. At 
one time a bear and a bull, chained together, 
rolled in fierce contest along the sand ; at an- 
other, criminals, dressed in the skins of wild 
beasts, were thrown to bulls, which were mad- 
dened by red-hot irons or by darts that were 
tipped with burning pitch. Four hundred bears 
were killed on a single day under Caligula; 
three hundred on another day under Claudius. 
Under Nero, four hundred tigers fought with 
bulls and elephants; four hundred bears and 
three l.undred lions were slaughtered by his 
soldiers. 

“Ina single day, at the dedication of the Coli- 
seum by Titus, five thousand animals perished. 
Under Trajan, the games continued for one hun- 
dred and twenty-three successive days. Lions, 
tigers, elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, 
giraffes, bulls, stags, even crocodiles and ser- 
pents, were employed to give novelty to the 
spectacle. Nor was any form of human suffer- 
ing wanting. The first Gordian, when idle, gave 
twelve spectacles, in each of which from one 
hundred and fifty to five hundred pairs of gladi- 
ators appeared. Eight hundred pairs fought at 
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the triumph of Aurelian. Ten thousand men 
fought during the games of Trajan. Nero illu- 
mined his gardens during the night by Christians 
burning in their pitchy shirts. Under Domitian 
an army of feeble dwarfs were compelled to 
fight, and more than once female gladiators de- 
scended to perish in the arena. 

“A criminal personating a fictitious character 
was nailed to a cross and there torn by a bear. 
Another, representing Sczvola, was compelled 
to hold his hand in a real flame. A third, as 
Hercules, was burned alive upon the pile. So 
intense was the craving for blood that a prince 
was less unpopular if he neglected the distribu- 
tion of corn than if he neglected the games, 
and Nero himself, on account of his munificence 
in this respect, was probably the sovereign who 
was most beloved by the Roman multitude. 
Heliogabalus and Galerius are reported, when 
dining, to have regaled themselves with the 
sight of criminals torn by wild beasts. It is 
said of the latter that he never supped without 
human blood.” 

When we sit at the feet of some of those 
master-minds whose genius has cast such a 
glamour over these once proud nations, listen 
to their words of wisdom, or contemplate with 
glowing admiration their grand, their inimitable 
works, we can not but thank God that we be- 
long to such a race. But when, on the other 
hand, we pause over such pictures as the fore- 
going, nay, when we come to consider that, in 
whatever land, if unblest by the saving influence 
of a pure religion, though we rise to the very 
mountain tops of human society, spheres where 
the lights of science beam day and night, like 
the lamps of the ancient temple, we shall find 
vice, if not always in its grosser forms, yet 
more concealed, seductive, and refined, none 
the less abounding and pernicious, well may we 
tremble with alarm, and cry out with one of 
old, “Who shall deliver us from this body of 
death ?” 

Professor Julius Seelye, of Amherst College, 
in his “Election Sermon” a year ago, before 
the Massachusetts Legislature, forcibly and elo- 
quently stated the lesson now under consider- 
ation. He says: “Ignorance, dire though it 
be, is not our gravest peril, and our common 
school system, beneficial as it is, does not fur- 
nish our chief hope. No amount of intelligence 
ever saved any people, and the most costly 
educational system is consistent with the most 
corrupt social condition. New York city spends 
about three millions of dollars yearly upon her 
public schools, but men are murdered there, 
almost at midday, and the murderers walk un- 
harmed. Modern Greece has one of the most 





perfect educational systems in the world, but 
travelers can not go in safety ten miles from 
Athens without an armed escort. Ancient 
Greece furnished the most cultivated and pol- 
ished society of which history, in ancient or 
modern times, gives us any record, but it neither 
checked the corruption nor resisted the death 
of the State. The most polished court of 
modern Europe was probably that of Louis 
XIV, but was ever any court so flagrantly cor- 
rupt? Ignorance is not our greatest peril. 
When the people of a great city find themselves 
ridden over by corrupt judges who can them- 
selves make bargains with criminals, and deride 
the justice they were set to defend, is ignorance 
the cause of all this? Where the stockholders 
of a great corporation find themselves sold out, 
and every dollar of their property gone that 
their directors might roll in wealth and ‘specu- 
late’ for the disturbance of trade and the ruin 
of thousands, is it for the want of knowledge? 
When Congressmen buy votes, and advocate 
repudiation, and recommend unfit men for office, 
is it because they are ignorant? Is it ignorance 
which makes legislatures the corrupt tools of 
corrupt men? No, no—ignorance is bad enough 
indeed, but this is not our national peril, neither 
is knowledge our national salvation. No na- 
tion, said the great historian, Niebuhr, ever 
died except by suicide, and the suicidal poison 
was engendered only in the nation’s moral de- 
filement.” 

The writer has been led into this train of 
comparison, and citation, and reflection, by the 
great clamor that is being made nowadays in 
favor of so-called secular and scienti:ic educa- 
tion, and more especially by the utterly unwar- 
ranted assumption being put forth by a modern 
sect of Freethinkers and Scientists, to the 
effect that all the Gospel mankind need in 
order to their highest progress, best civili- 
zation, complete redemption, is “the light of 
science.” Only let the people have knowledge, 
let education become universal, let the rising 
generation be made acquainted with the natural 
sciences, let the children be “posted up” in 
physiology, hygiene, phrenology, etc., and they 
will straightway become virtuous. Education is 
good, knowledge is good. Teaching, of course, 
is important. How, indeed, are men to be led 
to do their duty unless they are first led to 
know it? Virtue is a blind angel; she needs 
knowledge for her guide. But no facts of hu- 
man experience lie more completely open to 
every clear eye than those indicating that men 
never have been, never can be, raised from vice 
to virtue simply by ¢eaching. However pure it 
may have been, no merely scientific or precep- 
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tive moral training or instruction has ever made 
much impression upon—has never sunk deep 
into society, or spread widely among the thoughts 
and actions of mankind. Does the fact that a 
child may have learned the ten commandments 
by heart insure the practice of them on his part? 
Do men, as a rule, do as well as they know? 
Nay, is there any virtue or duty upon which 
men have not turned their backs in defiance of 
light not only, but also of entreaty and expostu- 
lation? And is there any vice or crime in the 
long catalogue of transgression which men have 
not chosen and continued in, notwithstanding 
the knowledge of the wrong that would be done, 
and the ruin that would thus ensue? 

“Only let the truth be exhibited,” we are 
told; “only let virtue be taught—virtue radiant 
in beauty, and glorious in strength, and we can 
not believe the human soul will refuse to fall in 
spontaneous homage at her feet, that rational, 
spiritual, immortal man, will avert his face from 
the ineffable vision.” Alas! how inexorably 
does the lamentable fact contradict this theory! 
The heathen poet was wiser than this when he 
declared, 


**T see the right, and I approve it too; 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.” 


“Man always acts according to his own views 
of what is for his own interest,” we are told. 
“ Education in the science of Nature teaches 
those laws, natural, intellectual, and moral, obe- 
dience to which insures happiness; therefore 
education in the science of Nature will bring 
men to virtue, and through virtue to happiness.” 
Alas! this beautiful argument proceeds upon 
an utterly false premise. It is not true that 
men always act with reference to their own in- 
terest. Does the thief, that knows that honesty 
is the best policy? Does the idle youth, that 
knows that by his profligate course he is squan- 
dering his rich inheritance, and making for him- 
self and his friends a sad future? Does the 
drunkard, who, though he knows better, knows, 
indeed, that the intoxicating cup is bitter ruin 
to body and soul, fortune, reputation, and do- 
mestic peace, is disaster both for time and 
eternity, yet takes that cup—takes it, though 
with trembling hand, and lifting it, as it were, 
through the very smoke and flame of the bot- 
tomless pit, and presses it to his feverish lips— 
are these persons all acting with a view to their 
own interest ? 

A great deal is said, in these days, about 
Socrates. He has become a very favorite char- 
acter with our modern Freethinkers, who seem 
to be desperately eager to find some teacher to 
set up over against Jesus. Well, Socrates is, 
indeed, a noble, a commanding figure. I cheer- 





fully concur in the following eloquent testi- 
monial in his favor : 

“ Among all who have sought to render men 
moral by teaching them morality, no one is 
greater than he. It was his prime doctrine 
that virtue is teachable, and day by day for thirty 
years, with unwearied patience, he went through 
the streets, and shops, and schools, and public 
assemblies, teaching and discoursing upon his 
favorite scheme. His whole practical aim seems 
to have been to make men moral by giving them 
clear notions of morality. Does any one doubt 
that his instructions must have convinced the 
intellect of those to whom they were given? 
What matchless clearness, and subtlety, and 
convincing power do these instructions still 
possess !” 

Yet what evidence is there that these remark- 
able teachings, illustrated as they were by such 
a self-denying and beautiful life, ever produced 
the slightest effect upon the social life of Athens, 
or the moral conduct of a single one of his 
disciples? This is the crucial test. The intel- 
lectual effect of the teachings of Socrates is con- 
ceded; it was marked; in fact, it was prodig- 
ious. It has reached to our time, and must 
penetrate all coming ages. But does it appear 
that one single person has ever been changed 
in his moral bent, so as to become more vir- 
tuous and less vicious, so as to have been 
radically converted as to his most cherished 
aims, affections, ambitions, and industries, by 
that teaching? Certainly, in consideration of 
this one example, so very commanding, of the 
utter and hopeless impotence of unaided human 
intelligence as a moral civilizer, we must con- 
clude that it is a very narrow reading of history, 
and a very shallow acquaintance with the hu- 
man heart indeed, which has failed to teach us 
that something more than knowledge is neces- 
sary in order to virtue—that something other 
than light, yea, than the light of ever so lumi- 
nous science—is needful in order to the effectual 
redemption and final perfection of human society. 

At a future time I shall take pleasure in point- 
ing out the fatal defects in this scheme of civil- 
ization by means of science and culture alone. 





A LIvING faith in moral and religious truth 
expands the mind, quickens the intellect to 
grasp all truth that comes within its reach; ex- 
cites the imagination to admire the beautiful, 
and finds delight in tracing out, the works 
of God, with all their benevolent arrangements, 
through which we are led to love and adore 
our common Heavenly Father. This is true 
human progress. 
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SCENES IN ALEXANDRIA IN THE 
OLDEN TIME, 





N the middle of the second century a young 
man left Athens to travel. He was no 
pleasure-seeker. A deeper thirst possessed 

his soul. Dissatisfied with the gayety of the 
world and the speculations of the wise, he set 
forth in search of truth. He wandered from 
city to city ; he sat at the feet of various teachers 
of various lands—Greeks, Syrians, and Jews— 
till at last he made his way to Alexandria, where 
he found his last teacher and his best. 

Alexandria was a noble city, rich in her ex- 
tensive commerce and her splendid situation. 
On the south, her marble baths were supplied 
by the waters of the Lake Mareotis; and on 
the north, the tideless waters of the Mediter- 
ranean wrangled about the entrance of her 
capacious harbor. From the shore on the north 
to the margin of the lake on the south, there 
ran, dividing the city, a magnificent street, in 
width equal to the side of the largest square in 
modern cities ; this noble street was crossed by 
another of the same breadth, and thus there 
was formed in the center of the city a grand 
plateau, half a league in circumference. Look- 
ing from this square, north and south, might 
be seen the white sails of the shipping crowding 
to the emporium of the world. The lines of 
these fine streets were well marked with noble 
structures of marble and massive stone. Reach- 
ing forth from the north side of the city into 
the calm waters of the bay, was the wonderful 
causeway, or pier, which divided the harbor, 
and united the mainland with the rocky island 
which lay nearly a mile to the north-west of the 
city. On this island, firmly founded into its 
bed of stone, was built the square, substantial 
tower of the Pharos, or light-house—reckoned 
among the wonders of the world—from whose 
summit there blazed into the midnight air flam- 
ing torches, lighting the wearied sailor over the 
angry waters at the bar, while the dextrously 
placed polished mirror warned the watch of the 
stealthily approaching pirate. 

Such was Alexandria—inferior, indeed, to 
Rome in being subject to her imperial sway ; 
her equal in the splendor of her baths and tem- 
ples ; inferior to Rome in patrician dignity ; her 
superior in the intellectual aristocracy gathered 
in her schools. 

But it was not in the 4,000 palaces and pol- 
ished porphyry mansions that Clement found 
the treasure he had sought. Removed from the 
gorgeous highways rose the modest roof of the 
Didascalia, or Catechetical School of the Chris- 
tians, presided over by the lofty and ardent 





Pantenus, whose splendid genius, profound 
learning, and earnest piety were already begin- 
ning to draw many of the choice intellects of 
the city within the doors of a Christian semi- 
nary. Clement had found his real teacher. 
Having once crossed the threshold of that 
school, it was the last he ever attended. Hav- 
ing reached Alexandria, he made it his home; 
and ever after he is to be known by his now 
familiar name of Clement of Alexandria. 

Pantenus was a philosopher as well as a 
Christian. He had followed principally the 
tenets of the Stoics, and had never cast aside 
the pallium or cloak, which was the distinguish- 
ing outward badge of the philosopher. Many 
think that in this he was wrong, and that Chris- 
tianity suffered by being confounded, even in ap- 
pearance, with philosophy ; and certainly Chris- 
tianity is, we believe, strong enough to stand 
alone. | 

But Pantznus, though a philosopher as well 
as a Christian, proved himself more a Christian 
than a philosopher. To be the instructor of 
so many choice minds in the most intellectual 
city in the world, must have been a pleasing 
task to a man of an elevated and educated un- 
derstanding. But there was a thirst in the 
heart of Pantznus stronger and more imperious 
in its demands than the desire for the phil- 
osophic dignity of the post of head of the 
Catechetical School. There were waste places 
in the world where Christian doctrines were 
unknown—vast tracts of moral and spiritual 
desolation, where the streams of the Gospel 
had never flowed; and the soul of Pantenus 
yearned to see these deserts blossom as the 
rose. How long this strong and restless desire 
did battle with his love for the disciples at 
home we can not tell. Perhaps the difficulty 
of finding a man really suited to take his place 
hindered his going forth; but now he can go; 
now he knows one to whom he can safely intrust 
the Christian school; and with whom can he 
better leave it than with the earnest, gentle 
Athenian, who had sought for truth, not as a 
mere player at problems, but as a man to whom 
life and death are things too awful to be trifled 
with ? 

Clement accordingly took charge of the school, 
while Pantzenus set forth on his missionary en- 
terprise, reminding us of Henry Martyn forsak- 
ing the quiet dignity of academic life to preach 
Christ to the perishing thousands of India. 

The commerce of Alexandria was consider- 
able, and by no means the least important com- 
modity of trade was wheat. In carrying on the 
exportation of wheat a large number of porters 
were employed to carry the sacks of corn on 
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ORIGEN ON THE STEPS OF THE TEMPLE OF SERAPIS, AT ALEXANDRIA, 


board the ships waiting to convey the precious 
grain to the great sea-ports of the empire. 
Among these wheat-sack porters was one of 
those men of whom the world has given us a 
few brilliant examples—men who, without the 
advantages of regular education, have yet stored 
their minds with vast treasures of knowledge; 
men of indefatigable perseverance, who, deterred 
by no difficulties, have been carried forward by 
their impassioned thirst for knowledge into the 





foremost ranks of all time; men who prove to 
us that genius is no languid, dolce far niente 
sort of thing—no listless glancing upward for 
seraphic inspiration, no indolent expectation of 
being driven into the temple of fame, four in 
hand, and politely assisted to alight; but that 
genius, as the brilliant Frenchman said, is pa- 
tience—the quiet, indomitable holding of the 
will firm through thousand difficulties, calm 
through myriad perplexities. Such a man was 
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to be found among the wheat porters of Alex- 
andria. Soon his restless mind had mastered 
the varying principles of the different philosoph- 
ical schools ; and slowly there dawned upon his 
mind that in each of these schools there were 
elements which might be beneficially blended 
together. He quickly abandoned his calling, 
and about the time that Clement was teaching 
with renown at the Christian Didascalia, Am- 
monius Saccas—or Ammonius the Wheat I’or- 
ter—opened a school to teach philosophy, not 
after the tenets of any particular sect, but in 
that tapestried form afterward known as Eclec- 
ticism. 

Among the students both at the Didascalia 
and the Philosophical School, listening with 
eager attention to the lectures of Clement and 
Ammonius, was to be seen a mere boy, his 
thin, pale face and luminous eyes bearing wit- 
ness to an intensity of mental application un- 
usual in one so young. Let us look at him: we 
may well do so; for Alexandria can not number 
among her brilliant offspring a more illustrious 
son than that lad. If we follow him to his 
home, we shall see him in early years listening 
with rapt attention to his father’s teaching, and 
it is from the Bible that he is veing taught. 
His memory is carefully stored with portions 
of the Scriptures ; but with young Origen this 
is no parrot-ltke accomplishment; he is no mere 
prodigy of useless memory; he astonishes his 
father, Leonidas, with questions the drift of 
which pierces far below the simple words of 
the text. These thoughtful inquiries Leonidas 
checked, bidding the boy content himself for the 
present with the simpler food of the Word; but 
he was not blind to the subtle genius of his 
son, and often at night he would steal into his 
room, and, drawing down the coverlet, gaze 
with fond admiration at his sleeping child, and 
bless God who had given him such a son. 

While Origen was yet a lad of scarcely more 
than seventeen, the sphinx-like and repulsive 
face of the Emperor Severus was seen moodily 
meditating among the monuments of Egypt. 
The mysterious worship of Serapis, with its 
large admixture of necromancy and astrology, 
found favor with the gloomy and fantastic tem- 
perament of the Emperor. Immediately the 
Egyptian priesthood became of importance—the 
worship of Serapis became fashionable—fussy 
and cowardly officials sought to curry favor with 
their master by oppressing all other religions 
save that one on which Severus had bestowed 
his passionless patronage. Soon petty opposi- 
tion became open persecution, and on all sides 
the Christians were assailed. Among the first 
victims of this furious storm was Leonidas, the 





father of Origen. He was arrested and cast 
into a dungeon. Young Origen longed to min- 
ister to the wants of the suffering Christians, 
and at length his mother, alarmed at his bold- 
ness, resorted to the artifice of secreting his 
clothes in order to prevent his endangering his 
life. But the spirit of the lad could not bear to 
think of his father, left in that foul prison with- 
out one soul-rallying word ; and he soon found 
means of conveying to the prison a letter con- 
taining the brief, but now memorable sentence: 
“Take heed that you do not change your mind 
on account of us.” 

When days of hideous confinement were 
powerless to subdue the faith of Leonidas, he 
was brought forth to suffer the extreme sentence 
of the law, and to give his children a living, ay, 
a dying testimony to the immortal energy of 
those principles in which he had instructed 
them. 

The widow of Leonidas was now left in sorely 
straitened circumstances, for the cruel law of 
confiscation was put in force against the family 
of the martyred man; but God, who feeds the 
ravens and clothes the lilies, raised up friends 
for the fatherless. 

Living at Alexandria at this time was a lady, 
of ample means, who loved to surround herself 
with learned and eloquent men. Either moved 
by the misfortunes or attracted by the abilities 
of Origen, she opened her house to him and 
bade him make it his home. 

Among the literati who flocked to the saloons 
of this patroness of letters, was a shrewd, but 
superficial adventurer, who could discourse 
glibly of philosophy, and with the facility of 
shallowness enlarge on the ~mysteries of re- 
ligion; but young Origen soon perceived what 
deadly seeds of error lurked in the flowing 
periods of the smooth-tongued heretic; and no 
consideration of self-interest could induce him 
to associate with one who traduced or misrep- 
resented the truth of God. Nor was it his will 
alone which led him to renounce his company. 
His heart’s religion was too active in its com- 
plexion to linger in luxurious drawing-rooms, 
while there were haggard faces and fainting 
hearts needing all the support that God and man 
could give. While the persecution lasted, the 
fittest place for him, he felt, was beside the 
suffering and the dying, and among them, there- 
fore, he was daily to be found. 

Origen’s religion, moreover, did not partake 
of that unreal coloring, which is one of the 
worst blemishes on our modern pietism; his 
was not a devotion which ignored the most ob- 
vious duties of his position in life. His widowed 
mother, and his orphaned brothers and sisters, 
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were to be supported; and for this he devoted 
much of his time to the work of tuition. 

The work accomplished by Origen at this 
time gives us an insight into the energy of his 
character, and is an example of the Christian 
diligence which ought to mark our lives. His 
day was spent in giving instruction and in visit- 
ing the persecuted and forsaken, while the late 
night and early dawn found him perfecting him- 
self in those branches of learning in which he 
was conscious of any deficiency. Such a char- 
acter could not long remain unknown ; his learn- 
ing and zeal were too valuable to be lost sight 
of by the Christian Church, especially as a 
fitting post was even then vacant for him. The 
gentle Clement, in obedience to that precept, 
“When they persecute you in one city, flee into 
another,” had withdrawn from Alexandria, and 
the Catechetical School was without a teacher, 
while persecution had scattered and diminished 
the scholars. To Origen the task of reforming 
and conducting the school was intrusted, and 
whether from a temporary lull in the storm, or 
from the zeal of the new teacher, crowds of 
pupils began to frequent the school. Ay, and it 
was heart as well as head teaching in those 
perilous times. Christian discipleship was no 
philosophical pastime. The truths learned were 
truths which many were soon called upon to put 
in practice ; and though we ascribe all glory to 
God, yet it shows that the teaching of Origen 
was not simply speculative, when Eusebius 
mentions by name no less than seven of his 
pupils who sealed their faith with their blood. 

Origen himself did not escape without danger. 
The mob were so enraged with him for his 
courageous kindness to the dying, especially to 
his pupil Plutarch, that they stoned him, and 
he narrowly escaped with his life. The magis- 
trates, failing to obtain evidence by which they 
could arrest him, hired assassins to murder him 
secretly ; but Origen took the precaution of con- 
stantly changing his abode. On one occasion 
it is said that they seized him, shaved his head, 
and compelled him to stand on the steps of the 
temple of Serapis, and present palm branches 
to the worshipers; but Origen, as he did so, 
cried, “ Receive these branches, not in honor 
of your god, but in honor of Jesus Christ.” 

At length the persecution abated, and Origen 
had leisure to devote himself to his work at the 
school, and more especially to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures; but the peace of the Church 
brought dissensions within it, and wearied out 
by an opposition, which he had perhaps partially 
provoked, Origen retired from Alexandria and 
took up his abode in Czsarea. Here he pur- 
sued his great work of collating the various 





MSS. of the Old Testament, and after a time 
gave to the world the Hexapla. In it there 
appeared, in parallel columns, the Hebrew text 
in its own characters, the Hebrew text in Greek 
characters, the texts of Aquila, Symmachus, 
the Septuagint, and Theodotion. 

Origen had met with many vicissitudes; he 
had been consulted by philosophers; he had 
been listened to with respectful attention by 
Mammea, the mother of the Emperor Alex- 
ander Severus; he had been stoned by the 
mob ; he had been conspired against by rulers ; 
he had been envied by bishops; he had ex- 
perienced the mental activity and commercial 
bustle of Alexandria, and the quiet repose of 
Czesarea ; he had seen some of his pupils raised 
to high and well-deserved positions in the 
Church, and others exalted to nobler rank in the 
army of martyrs; he was now more than three- 
score years old, but he must once more bear 
witness to the faith of Christ, for Decius Trajan 
is on the throne—a man deeply attached to 
the superstitions of paganism, and supported 
by a people jealous of the failing influence of 
their national creed. 

At this time Origen was at Tyre; he was 
marked out as a victim, seized and thrown into 
the vilest cell in the prison; the hideous iron 
collar was clasped about his neck; for many 
days he was stretched upon the rack to the 
farthest limit possible without ending his life. 
By a refinement of cruelty, his savage torment- 
ors were enjoined to torture him in every con- 
ceivable way, but so that he should not die. 
After having suffered all that the ingenuity of 
his enemies could inflict, he was released; and 
once more Origen, not now in the impassioned 
ardor of youth, but in the matured fervor of old 
age, was to be seen comforting and supporting 
his suffering and disconsolate fellow-Christians 
by letter or by word of mouth. But the suffer- 
ings he endured accomplished that which his 
adversaries had sought to avoid—his death— 
for, though he survived the persecution a few 
years, he succumbed at last to the effects of the 
cruel treatment he had received. As real a 
martyr as though on the rack or at the stake, 
Origen, like many of the boldest and bravest 
of Christian heroes—like John at Ephesus, 
Wicliff at Lutterworth, Luther at Eisleben, 
and Knox at Edinburgh—died peacefully in 
his bed. 





WHEN fame is regarded as the end, and 
merit as only the means, men are apt to dis-. 
pense with the latter, if the former can be had 
without it. 
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IN THE BACKGROUND. 





HE washer-woman lingered in the tidy 

kitchen for a moment, pinning her shawl 

about her, while her red fingers, wrinkled 
from the day’s contact with soap-suds, grasped 
closely the money Mrs. Holland had just given 
her. Then she lifted in her arms the little child 
that stood beside her, and turned to her em- 
ployer. 

“TI am much obliged to ye, ma‘am, for lettin’ 
me bring Bobby wid me. Sure, I know it’s a 
bother, an’ many ladies would n’t be havin’ it ; 
but he’s too little to lave behint. Ah, thin, it’s 
a hape o’ throuble to bring up childer, an’t it, 
ma’am ?” she added with a sigh. 

“Yes, a mother needs to be very unselfish— 
willing to do any thing, or give up any thing for 
the sake of her children,” Mrs. Holland an- 
swered, a faint smile flitting over the face that, 
though not old, looked worn and anxious. 
“Here, tie this scarf around Bobby’s neck. 
Good-by, Bridget.” 

As the outer door closed after the woman, 
Mrs. Holland, who had run down, work in hand, 
to pay her, caught up her sewing again from 
the table where she had momentarily dropped 
it, and turned to leave the room. She passed 
before a small mirror, and paused for an instant 
to notice the reflection there. A spare figure 
in dark calico dress, plainest of linen collars— 
a little out of date in shape, put on a trifle 
awry, and ornamented by neither ribbon nor 
pin—brown hair drawn plainly back, and twisted 
into a careless knot, with a view to disposing 
of it as expeditiously as possible, and a some- 
what faded face—this was the picture the little 
frame revealed. A sigh and smile met on the 
gazer’s lip as she thought how different a face 
had looked out from it a few years before—with 
girlish bloom still on the cheek, and girlish care- 
fulness of attire still. “Ah, well! we mothers 
lose our good looks fast, and do n’t have much 
time to think about it either,” she murmured to 
herself, with the words she had spoken to 
Bridget still lingering in her mind. “I lived 
my own life in those olden days, and now I 
have none except in the children.” 

Well satisfied that it was natural, motherly, 
and right that it should be so, she passed on 
up the stairs and into a plain but pleasant front 
parlor, made pretty and home-like by its books, 
engravings, and skillfully arranged vases of 
grasses, and wreaths of gayly colored Autumn 
leaves. 

The group within it suited the room. Two 
fair-faced, bright-eyed girls of eighteen and 
twenty, tastefully and stylishly, though not ex- 





pensively, dressed, were busy at a window—the 
one over a ribbon of delicate rose-color, the 
other half buried in a mass of bright ruffling. 
A boy of some four or five years had taken 
possession of the center of the apartment, and 
was building up block forts for the pleasure of 
demolishing them again with his marbles. The 
mother’s eye brightened as it rested upon them 
all, and then she hastily seated herself and 
began once more the work she was doing for 
the one absentee of her flock. 

“There!” said Nellie, having looped up the 
rosy ribbon to her satisfaction, and holding 
the completed bow against her white throat, 
“there, Lou! how does it look ?” 

“Nicely,” answered Lou, surveying the effect 
at first critically, and then with a little sisterly 
admiration stealing into her glance. “It just 
suits you. O dear!” lifting the long strip of 
trimming she was busy with, “I’m so tired of 
this plaiting. This is only the second row, and 
there are two others to do yet; I don’t know 
when my poor dress will get done.” 

“T shall be through Letty’s apron soon, dear, 
and then I can help you,” said Mrs. Holland, 
her fingers flying still more rapidly at thought 
of all the work to be done. 

“Will you? Well, that’s comforting,” re- 
sponded Lou. “Nell, what are you going to do 
with that blue dress of yours ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Nell rather de- 
spondently. “I don’t see that I can do any 
thing with it—at least not any thing that I 
want to.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with it, Nellie? I 
did n’t see any thing wrong the last time you 
wore it,” questioned her mother. 

“QO, it’s well enough, only it’s rather out of 
style. If I had a black silk over-skirt to wear 
with it it would be just the thing; but I haven’t, 
‘an’ no prospeck of gettin’ none,’ as little Molly 
Haines said about their money when she came 
begging,” and Nellie laughed. 

The mother was silent for a few moments, 
her thoughts running in the direction of ways 
and means. At last she said, “I wonder if you 
could get an over-skirt out of that black silk 
shaw] of mine? The silk looks fresh and nice 
yet.” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so—O, yes, easily!” 
said Nellie, considering the matter. “ But, 
mother, you want that yourself; it’s the best 
shawl you have, if it is old-fashioned.” 

“I know, dear, but it’s no matter about me. 
I scarcely ever go out, you know, and I'd rather 
you would have it if you can make it do.” 

“O, I can make it do, splendidly !” and Nellie 
ran in search of the article, and was soon busy 
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in planning and pinning on patterns, her mother 
and sister aiding her by an occasional sugges- 
tion. The little clock on the mantle struck 
three, and Nellie hastily gathered up her silk. 

“Three o’clock! I didn’t think it was so 
late. I’d better put this room in a little better 
order, for it’s a bright afternoon, and there 
may be callers. Willie, boy, an’t you ready to 
put up those blocks now? They make the 
room look so badly.” 

“No, I an’t,” said Willie perversely. “Folks 
can’t stop a war on ’count of company, I guess.” 

“Well, you might have a change of battle- 
fields; you have fought this ground all over 
inch by inch,” argued Nellie, rapidly gathering 
up the shreds and pieces that were scattered 
about her mother’s chair. ‘ Mother dear, I 
don’t believe your worst enemy would think 
of calling you a blue-stocking, but you certainly 
are a very /é¢¢er-ary character.” 

The mother laughed. 

“My work does make a good many threads 
and snippings, that’s a fact, and I can’t help it. 
I don’t look well enough to see any one that 
comes in, either, so I guess I ll go and sit in 
the back room. You come with me, Willie; 
you can play in there.” 

“T don’t want to; that room an’t half so nice 
as this one,” said the child discontentedly, 
nevertheless he slowly gathered up his blocks 
and followed her. 

The room was not so pleasant as the other— 
not quite so warm, not so well lighted—and the 
mother felt the difference, though scarcely con- 
scious of it. The exchanging of the cheerful 
street view, with its many passers-by, for a 
window opening out upon back yards filled with 
dingy sheds and long lines of wet clothes, and 
only an occasional maid-of-all-work passing 
through them with buckets of water, was not 
particularly enlivening, and wrought a change 
in her thoughts corresponding with the change 
of scene. A feeling of weariness not alto- 
gether unallied with sadness began to steal over 
her spirits. Household cares and perplexities 
crowded up for consideration, and as there was 
no one to arouse her to cheerfulness or con- 
versation, they held their course undisputed. 
Meanwhile animated voices, and an occasional 
merry laugh from the parlor, told that friends 
had dropped in, and the party were enjoying 
themselves. The afternoon sunlight faded, and 
the tall houses threw longer and darker shadows 
over the back yards. Mr. Holland came in and 
found his wife still at the window, sewing in 
hand. 

“Seems to me you have a very poor place to 
work,” he remarked. “That window does n’t 





let in any too much light at the best, and late 
as it is now you can’t half see; you will only 
hurt your eyes.” 

“It isn’t a very good plan, I suppose,” she 
answered, laying aside the apron with a sigh, 
“but I was in such a hurry to finish this.” 

“QO, you ’re making it pretty, ma!” said little 
Letty, who had come in from school, “I thought 
you said you could n’t ruffle it, ’cause you was 
in a hurry to make some for you.” 

“O, well, it does n’t matter much about mine; 
any thing does for me to wear about the house. 
Making things for myself is n’t to be thought 
of; it’s all I can do to keep the rest of you in 
order.” 

“We're getting to be old folks and not very 
particular about ourselves any more, if only the 
youngsters are satisfied,” said Mr. Holland good- 
naturedly, taking up his evening paper, and 
moving nearer to the lamp that Letty brought 
in. “Where are the girls ?” 

“Tn the parlor, with some callers, I think.” 

They came out bright and merry at tea-time, 
and enlivened the meal with scraps of the after- 
noon’s conversation; and the mother listened 
and smiled, with the tired lines smoothing out 
of her forehead. 

“O, by the way!” exclaimed Mr. Holland, 
breaking suddenly in upon a momentary silence 
with a matter he had almost forgotten, “Gough 
lectures to-night; don’t you girls want to hear 
him? It’s rather expensive, to be sure, but 
then it’s a chance that does n’t come to us often 
in this out-of-the-way little city.” 

“ First-rate ! splendid! We have never heard 
him, you know,” chorused the two voices en- 
thusiastically. 

“O yes, you must n’t miss it !” said the mother, 
looking up with unwonted animation. “I heard 
him nearly twenty years ago, and I mever en- 
joyed any thing so much in my life,” she added, 
her eyes brightening with the recollection. 

“Don’t you want to go, mother?” asked 
Lou—the interested manner suggesting such an 
unusual idea. 

“Yes, wife, why not? Come, get on your fix- 
ings,” said her husband. 

“O no, I can’t very well. I hardly ever go 
out anywhere, you know, and, really, I have n’t 
any thing fit to wear to such a place. No; I'll 
stay at home with the children, and you and the 
girls go.” 

So the girls ran away to make ready, and 
came back presently, arrayed for the street, 
fresh, blooming, and pretty. 

“Here, stand in the light, and let me see if 
you really do look respectable enough to go 
with your escort,” said Mr. Holland, mischiev- 
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ously, yet with a fond, proud light stealing into 
his eyes as he surveyed them. “As bonnie a 
pair as the town affords, an’t they, mother?” he 
added suddenly. 

“ Do n’t put any more vanity into their heads,” 
she answered, in playful reproof, while Nellie, 
laughing, swept him a low courtesy in return for 
his compliment. Then father and daughters 
went out together, and the mother seated her- 
self for a busy evening—first with Letty’s apron, 
and, that completed, with the tiresome rows of 
plaiting Lou had laid aside. 

It is wonderful how little sympathy Nature 
often manifests with our most imperative 
“musts” and “can nots!” In those cool Au- 
tumn days, when Mrs. Holland was sure that 
there was so much that must be done, and that 
she could not stop, her strength failed her, and 
she grew weak and languid. By no plea of 
necessity could she argue herself well again ; 
her head would ache, her hands tremble, and 
her tired feet refuse to go. 

“ Had n’t I better stop and ask Uncle Ashley 
to come and see you?” asked Mr. Holland one 
morning, as he was about starting down town. 

“Perhaps so,” was the rather desponding re- 
ply. “I’m not very sick, only weak and tired ; 
but I’m not getting any better.” 

The Doctor obeyed the summons promptly. 
He was an uncle of Mrs. Holland’s—“ Uncle 
Doctor” the family called him—a pleasant, 
shrewd old gentleman, who contrived to see a 
great deal more through his gold spectacles 
than most people do with eye-sight good enough 
not to need such appendage. 

“ Now what is the matter with me, uncle ?” 
Mrs. Holland asked, when her symptoms had 
been fully explained. 

“Work, worry, and want of outdoor ex- 
ercise,” was the prompt reply. 

“O dear! it isn’t any use telling me that!” 
responded the patient, almost fretfully. “The 
mother of a family can’t find time to rest and 
go out.” 

“ And can’t do altogether without it any more 
than other mortals,” answered the Doctor, com- 
posedly. 

“Can’t you give me something to make me 
feel better? I thought perhaps my stomach 
was deranged,” suggested Mrs. Holland. 

“Your bump of unselfishness is deranged,” 
answered the Doctor; then hastily added, “I 
have to take quite a long drive out of town this 
morning, Ellen; suppose you go with me? I'll 
call for you in half an hour.” 

“TI don’t know,” began Mrs. Holland, hesi- 
tatingly, as various obstacles suggested them- 
selves. 





“TI know, then! It’s a fine day, and the ride 
will do you good,” interposed the Doctor in his 
decided way. “I’ll be around in half an hour;’ 
and he hurried away without giving time for 
remonstrance. 

That getting ready was a matter of some per- 
plexity. Mrs. Holland looked over her slender 
wardrobe with clouded face. One dress needed 
repairing, and another had been partly remade, 
and laid aside to wait for the convenient time 
that had not come. There seemed nothing 
suitable that was in order, and finally she 
selected one, the waist and sleeves of which 
were noticeably antique in cut, and donned it 
with the thought that her shawl would cover 
defects. 

“O, mother!” exclaimed Nellie when she 
reached the sitting-room, “that shawl looks 
like the ‘last rose of Summer.’ It is too light 
to look well for such a day as this, and it really 
is too thin besides.” 

“But it is the best I have, dear.” 

“I wonder if you could n’t wear mine,” said 
Nellie, reflectively, “or that gray one of yours, 
Lou—that would do nicely, if it was n’t for the 
bright border, and it will look better than this 
any way.” 

The shawl was brought, and though the colors 
were certainly more suitable for the daughter 
than the mother, it was made to do duty. Then 
Nellie fastened a veil of her own over the bon- 
net, to hide it as much as possible, for it was 
altogether out of keeping with the cool Fall » 
weather—a Summer bonnet, two years old, and 
far from fresh. 

“I hope Uncle Doctor won’t notice it; he’s 
a wee bit particular,” she said, a little doubt- 
fully, as she completed the arrangement. 

“ If he does he ought to know that the mother 
of a family has other things to think about than 
keeping her own clothes in order,” Mrs. Hol- 
land answered, with an air of contented self- 
sacrifice, as the Doctor’s rap sounded on the 
half-open door. He might, or might not have 
heard the remark—she wondered which it was— 
and fancied that he glanced a little curiously 
from her to the girls. He said nothing about 
it, however; and she was soon by his side in 
the easy carriage, rolling away from the city 
streets and into the open country. The air was 
pure and cool, and awoke her to fresh life and 
animation. 

“Where are you going ?” she asked at last. 

“To the house of an old friend of yours, Mrs. 
Monroe ; one of the children is sick.” 

“Why, I didn’t know that she had moved 
into the country!” exclaimed his niece, in 
surprise. 
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“Did n’t? Your friendship must be a valu- 
able thing to have !” laughed the Doctor ; “they 
left town two years ago.” 

“O well, I never hear any thing!” she an- 
swered, resignedly. 

Again that curious expression flitted over the 
Doctor’s face, but he only said: “ You will have 
a chance to renew the acquaintance now.” 

“O I can’t think of going in!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Holland, in alarm at the thought. “I’m 
not dressed for making a call.” 

“Well, you can sit in the carriage if you 
prefer doing so; I shall not stop long. But it 
is a pity that you can’t improve the oppor- 
tunity to call on an old acquaintance; you 
do n’t make many ?” 

“I? No; I’ve no time to go out.” 

“Why? The girls are old enough to take 
care of themselves for a little while at once, 
I’m sure, and possibly of the house. Letty is 
at school all day, and Willy is n’t exactly a baby. 
You need to go out more, Ellen.” 

“O, you gentlemen can ’t half understand 
about such things,” she replied with a laugh 
that had some embarrassment in it. “We 
mothers have so many matters to attend to that 
it takes the most of our time; and then we 
can ’t always have our wardrobes in just the 
right order for going out either.” 

“The girls go out a good deal,” suggested the 
Doctor. 

“O, yes, they ’re young, you know, and care 
about it.” 

“And I don’t see but that they are always 
well dressed.” 

“ Certainly,” responded the mother with moth- 
erly pride, “I would n’t have them go any other 
way. They can not dress expensively, to be 
sure, but that is n’t any reason why they should 
not look nicely.” 

“Ellen,” broke in the Doctor suddenly, “the 
worst of this disease of yours is, that although 
not exactly contagious, it is something very like 
it—it is injuring the rest of the family.” 

She looked at him in astonishment. 

“ Mentally and morally,” he continued. “I 
mean this creed of yours, that the mistress of 
the house is not the head of the establishment, 
but its drudge; that the mother of the family is 
the last one to be considered in any question of 
comfort or pleasure.” 

“Why, you do n’t mean that you would have 
me care as much about seeing company and 
going out as my daughters do?” she asked, 
recovering her breath. 

“T mean that you ought to have your circle 
of friends and acquaintances as they have theirs. 
You are human and need human sympathy and 





companionship; you have social duties, too, 
that you can not afford to neglect.” 

“And you would have me dress as the 
girls do?” 

“ Not just as they do, but as well, certainly. 
Now do n’t say any thing about not being able 
to afford it, and all that sort of thing. The fact 
is just this, what can be divided into four parts 
can be divided into five. Make their dresses 
plainer—a frill and furbelow off here and there 
won’t hurt their looks much, if it is n’t a posi- 
tive improvement—and it will amount to con- 
siderable.” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Holland slowly, “it is so 
easy and natural for a mother to give up every 
thing for the sake of her children.” 

“ But is it right or best? that is the question. 
Just think of it, Ellen! Your children are affec- 
tionate and warm-hearted, I know, but can they 
feel just the same respect for a mother who has 
no friends, who never goes out, is not fitly 
dressed to see any company that calls, is always 
in the background, and teaches, by precept and 
example, that she is not to be considered if only 
others are pleased—can they feel for her quite 
the same respect that they would for one who 
held her proper place in the family and social 
circle? one who could lead them into the society 
where she would have them go, instead of push- 
ing them in while she remains in the dark her- 
self? ‘Honor thy father and thy mother’ is a 
Bible command; and there is another thing in 
the Bible that must be applicable to somebody 
or it never would have been put there: ‘ Who- 
soever, therefore, shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall 
be called the least in the kingdom of heaven.’ 
And the teaching may be direct or indirect, 
Ellen.” 

“Yours is certainly direct enough,” she an- 
swered, with a slight flush on her thin cheek. 

The Doctor laughed good-naturedly. He 
could afford to do so, having said what he had 
to say and so accomplished a disagreeable duty ; 
but he was not sorry to stop at his patient’s 
gate, and leave his niece to her own thoughts 
for a few minutes. She did think—somewhat 
indignantly at first—of her uncle’s plain speak- 
ing, but, as she grew calmer, there came slowly 
the conviction that he was right, Little things, 
almost unnoticed at the time, or soon forgotten, 
came to her memory now, and added weight to 
his words. 

“Did you have a pleasant ride?” Lou asked 
when she reached home. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she answered rather 
slowly. “At least I think it has done me 
good.” 
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“Some companies in the parlor,” announced 
Master Willy. 

“Whom ‘did they want to see?” asked his 
mother. 

"Why, girls,” he answered, as if astonished 
at such a question. 

“Who else should it be, indeed?” the mother 
said to herself, somewhat sadly. It was long 
since any one had asked for her; and her mind 
wandered back over the pleasant friendships 
and associations, broken off gradually, one by 
one, through her own neglect. From the ret- 
rospect she gained strength to resolve for the 
future. It was not altogether easy to effect the 
change that she felt must be made. Willy's 
remark, when she first appeared with her hair 
taken down from its accustomed tight twist and 
brushed into more becoming fashion, “ Ma don’t 
look like ma, she looks like folks,” pained while 
it pleased her. She felt herself shrinking, too, 
from the wondering eyes of her daughters, when 
she proposed a retrenchment in some talked-of 
expenditure of theirs, because she wished to 
purchase articles of clothing for herself, even 
though they yielded a ready assent. Neverthe- 
less; she’ persevered. Her slight illness aided 
her, for while it rendered her unable to do many 
things that she had been accustomed to do, it 
also taught her children to depend more upon 
themselves, and be more considerate of her. 

And so, gradually, the household assumed its 
proper attitude. The Doctor’s prescription was 
carried into effect, to the acknowledged. benefit 
of the home-circle, and certainly to their in- 
creased usefulness and right-standing before the 
world; for, as Mrs. Holland remarked to a 
friend not long since, “ A martyr may be a very 
good thing in a family, but a mother is better.” 
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IV. 
MEDUSAD&. 


HE Medusz comprehend, not only the ani- 
mals so designated in the days of Cuvier 
under that name, but also the polyps known 

as Tubulariade ard Campanulariade. 

If we walk along the sea-shore, after the reflux 
of the tide, we may often see, lying immovable 
upon the sands, disk-like, gelatinous masses of 
a greenish color and repulsive appearance, from 
which the eye and the steps instinctively turn 
aside. These beings, whose blubber-like ap- 
pearance inspires only feelings of disgust when 
seen lying gray and dead on the shore, are, 
however, when seen floating on the bosom of 
the ocean, one of its most graceful ornaments. 





These are Meduse. When seen suspended 
like a piece of gauze or an azure bell in the 
middle of the waves, terminating in delicate 
silvery garlands, we can not but admire their 
iridescent colors, or deny that these objects, so 
forbidding in some of their aspects, rank, in 
their natural localities, among the most elegant 
productions of Nature. 

We could not better commence our studies 
of these children of the sea than by quoting a 
passage from the poet and historian Michelet: 
“Among the rugged rocks and lagunes, where 
the retiring sea has left many little animals 
which were too sluggish or too weak to follow, 
some shells will be there left to themselves and 
suffered to become quite dry. In the midst of 
them, without shell and without shelter, ex- 
tended at our feet, lies the animal which we 
call by the very inappropriate name of the 
Medusa. Why was this name, of terrible asso- 
ciations, given to a creature so charming? 
Often have I had my attention arrested by 
these castaways which we see so often on the 
shore. They are small, about the size of my 
hand, but singularly pretty, of soft light shades, 
of an opal white; where it lost itself as in a 
cloud of tentacles—a crown of tender lilies— 
the wind had overturned it; its crown of lilac 
hair floated about, and the delicate umbel, that 
is, its proper body, was beneath ; it had touched 
the rock—dashed against it; it was wounded; 
torn in its fine locks, which are also its organs of 
respiration, absorption, and even of love. The 
delicious creature, with its visible innocence 
and the iridescence of its soft colors, was left 
like a gliding, trembling jelly. I paused beside 
it, nevertheless; I glided my hand under it, 
raised the motionless body cautiously, and re- 
stored it to its natural position for swimming. 
Putting it into the neighboring water, it sank 
to the bottom, giving no sign of life. I pursued 
my walk along the shore, but at the end of ten 
minutes I returned to my Medusa. It was un- 
dulating under the wind; really it had moved 
itself, and was swimming about with singular 
grace, its hair flying round it as it swam; gently 
it retired from the rock, not quickly, but still it 
went, and I soon saw it a long way off.” 

Of all the zodphytes which live in the ocean 
there is none more numerous in species or more 
singular in their matter, more odd in their form, 
or more remarkable in their mode of reproduc- 
tion, than those to which Linnzus gave the 
name of Medusa, from the mythical chief of the 
Gorgons. The seas of every latitude of the 
globe furnish various tribes of these singular 
beings. They live in the icy waters which 
bathe Spitzbergen, Greenland, and Iceland; 
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they multiply under the fires 
of the Equator, and the frozen 
regions of the South nourish 
numerous species. They are, 
of all animals, those which 
present the least solid sub- 
stance. Their bodies are lit- 
tle else than water, which is 
scarcely retained by an im- 
perceptible organic network ; 
it is a transparent jelly, almost 
without consistence. “It is 
a true sea-water jelly,” says 
Réaumur, writing in 1701, “ hav- 
ing little color or consistence. 
If we take a morsel in our 
hands, the natural heat is suffi- 
cient to dissolve it into water.” 

Spallanzani could only with- 
draw five or six grains of the 
pellicle of a Medusa weighing 
fifty ounces. From certain 
specimens weighing from ten 
to twelve pounds, only six to 
seven pennyweights could be 
obtained of solid matter, ac- 
cording to Frédol. “Mr. Tel- 
fair saw an enormous Medusa 
which had been abandoned on 
the beach at Bombay; three 
days after the animal began to putrefy. To 
satisfy his curiosity, he got the neighboring 
boatmen to keep an eye upon it, in order to 
gather the bones and cartilages belonging to 
the great creature, if by chance it had any; but 
its decomposition was so rapid and complete 
that it left no remains, although it required nine 
months to dissipate it entirely.” 

“Floating on the bosom of the waters,” says 
Frédol, “the Medusa resembles a bell, a pair 
of breeches, an umbrella, or, better still, a float- 


ing mushroom, the stool of which has here been | 
separated into lobes more or less divergent, | 
sinuous, twisted, shriveled, fringed, the edges | 


of the cap being delicately cut, and provided 
with long thread-like appendages, which de- 
scend vertically into the water like the drooping 
branches of the weeping willow.” 

The gelatinous substance of which the body 
of the Medusa is formed is sometimes colorless 
and limpid as crystal; sometimes it is opaline, 
and occasionally of a bright blue or pale rose- 
color. In certain species the central parts are 
of a lively red, blue, or violet color, while the 
rest of the body is of a diaphanous hie. This 
diaphanous tissue, often decked in the finest 
tints, is so fragile that, when abandoned by the 
wave on the beach, it melts and disappears 
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without leaving a trace of its having existed, so 
to speak. 

Nevertheless, these fragile creatures, these 
living soap-bubbles, make long voyages on the 
surface of the sea. While the sun’s rays suffice 
to dissipate and even annihilate its vaporous 
substance on some inhospitable beach, they 
abandon themselves without fear during their 
entire life to the agitated waves. The whales 
which haunt round the Hebrides are chiefly 
nourished by Meduse which have been trans- 
ported by the waves in innumerable swarms 
from the coast of the Atlantic to the region of 
whales. “The locomotion of the Medusz, 
which is very slow,” says De Blainville, “and 
denotes a very feeble muscular energy, appears, 
on the other hand, to be unceasing. Since 
their specific gravity considerably exceeds the 
water in which they are immerged, these creat- 
ures, which are so soft that they probably could 
not repose on solid ground, require to agitate 
constantly in order to sustain themselves in the 
fluid which they inhabit. They require also to 
maintain a continual state of expansion and 
contraction, of systole and diastole. Spallan- 
zani, who observed their movements with great 
care, says that those of translation are executed 
by the edges of the disk approaching so near to 
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each other that the diameter is diminished in a 


very sensible degree; by this movement a cer- 
tain quantity of water contained in the body is 
ejected with more or less force, by which the 
body is projected in the inverse direction. Ren- 
ovated by the cessation of force in its first state 
of development, it contracts itself again, and 
makes another step in advance. If the body is 
perpendicular to the horizon, these successive 
movements of contraction and dilatation cause 
it to ascend; if it is more or less oblique, it 
advances more or less horizontally, In order 
to descend, it is only necessary for the animal 





FIG. Il. RHIZOSTOMA CUVIERI. 


to cease its movements; its specific gravity 
secures its descent.” 

It is, then, by a series of contractions and 
dilatations of their bodies that the Medusz 
make their long voyages on the surface of the 
waters. This double movement of their light 
skeleton had already been remarked by the 
ancients, who compared it to the action of 
respiration in the human chest. From this 
notion the ancients called them Sea Lungs. 

The Medusz usually inhabit the deep seas. 
They are rarely solitary, but seem to wander 
‘about in considerable battalions in the latitudes 
to which they belong. During their journey 
they proceed forward, with a course slightly 








oblique to the convex part of their body. If an ' 
obstacle arrests them, if an enemy touches them, 
the umbrella contracts, and is diminished in 
volume, the tentacles are folded up, and the 
timid animal descends into the depths of the 
ocean. 

We have said that the Medusz constitute in 
the Arctic seas one of the principal supports 
of the whale. Their innumerable masses some- 
times cover many square leagues in extent. 
They show themselves and disappear by turns 
in the same region, at determinate epochs— 
alternations which depend, no doubt, on the 

ruling of the winds and cur- 
* rents which carry or lead them. 
“The barks which navigate 
Lake Thau meet,” says Frédol, 
» “at certain periods of the year 
= with numerous colonies of a 
- species about the size of a 
- small melon, nearly transpar- 
ent—whitish, like water when 
it is mixed with a shade of 
aniseed. One would be tempt- 
ed to take these animals at 
first for a collection of floating 
_ muslin bonnets.” 

The Medusz are furnished 
with a mouth placed habitually 
in the middle of the neck. 
This mouth is rarely unoccu- 
pied. Small mollusks, young 
crustaceans, and worms, form 
their ordinary food. In spite 
of their shape, they are most 
voracious, and snap up their 
prey all at one mouthful, with- 
out dividing it. If their prey 
resists and disputes with it, the 
Medusa which has seized it 
holds fast, and remains motion- 
less, and, without a single 
movement, waits till fatigue 
has exhausted and killed its victim, when it can 
swallow it in all security. 

In respect to size the Meduse vary immensely. 
Some are very small, while others attain more 
than a yard in diameter. Many species are 
phosphorescent during the night. 

Most Medusz produce an acute pain when 
they touch the human body. The painful sen- 
sation produced by this contact is so general in 
this group of animals, that it has determined 
their designation. Until very recently all the 
animals of the group have been, after Cuvier, 
designated under the name of Acalephe, or sea- 
nettles, in order to remind us that the sensation 
produced is analogous to that occasioned by 
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contact with the stinging leaves 
of the nettle. According to 
| Dicquemare, who made experi- 
ments on himself in this matter, 
the sensation produced is very 
| like that occasioned by a nettle, 
| but it is more violent, and en- 
| dures for half an hour. “In 
the last moments,” says the 
| abbé, “the sensation is such 
| as would be produced by reiter- 
| ated, but very weak prickings. 
A considerable pain pervaded 
all the parts which had been 
touched, accompanied by pus- 
tules of the same color, with 
a whitish point.” “The sea- 
bladder,” says Father Feuillée, 
“occasions me, on touching it, 
a sudden and severe pain, ac- 
companied with convulsions.” 

“During the first voyage of 
the Princess Louise round the 
world,” to quote Frédol, “ Mey- 
en remarked a magnificent phy- § 
salia, which passed near the 
ship. A young sailor leaped 
naked into the sea to seize the 
animal. Swimming toward it, 
he seized it; the creature sur- 
rounded the person of its assailant with its 
numerous thread-like filaments, which were 
nearly a yard in length; the young man, over- 
whelmed by a feeling of burning pain, cried out 
for assistance. He had scarcely strength to 
reach the vessel and get aboard again before 
the pain and inflammation were so violent that 
brain fever declared itself, and great fears were 
entertained for his life.” 

The organization is much more complicated 
than early observers were disposed to think it. 
During many ages naturalists were inclined to 
imagine, with Réaumur, that the Medusz were 
mere masses of organized jelly, of gelatinized 
water. But when Courtant Dumeril tried the 
experiment of injecting milk into their cavities, 
and saw the liquid penetrating into true vessels, 
he began to comprehend that these very enig- 
matical beings were worthy of serious study— 


vier, De Blainville, Ehrenberg, Brandt, Makel- 
Eschscholtz, Sars, Milne Edwards, Forbes, 
Gosse, and other modern naturalists, who have 
demonstrated what richness of structure is con- 
cealed under this gelatiniform and simple struct- 
ure in the Medusz; at the same time they have 
revealed to us most mysterious and incredible 
facts as connected with their metamorphoses. 
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FIG. II, RHIZOSTOMA ALDROVANDI, 


f 

Among the Medusz proper, the most com- 
mon are Aurelia, Pelagia, and Chrysaora. In 
the latter, C. Gaudichaudi (Fig. 1), the disk is 
hemispherical, festooned with numerous ten- 
tacles, attached to a sac-like stomach, opening 
by a single orifice in the center of the peduncle, 
with four long, furbelowed, unfringed arms. 


.Gaudichaudi’s chrysaora is found round the 


Falkland Islands, The disk forms a regular 
half-sphere, very smooth, and perfectly concave, 
forming a sort of canopy in the shape of a vault. 
The circle which surrounds it is divided into 
sections by means of vertical lines, regularly 
divided, of a reddish-brown color, which forms 
an edging to the umbrella-like disk. Twelve 
broad regular festoons form this edging. From 
the summit of these lobes issue twelve bundles 
of very long, simple, capillary tentacles, of a 
bright red. The peduncle is broad and flat, 
perforated in the middle, to which are attached 
four broad foliaceous arms. 

The Medusz which bear the name of Rhizos- 
toma have the disk hemispherically festooned, 
depressed, without marginal tentacles, peduncle 
divided into four pairs of arms, forked, and 
dentated almost to infinity, each having at its 
base two toothed auricles. Such is RAizostoma 
Cuvieri of Péron (Fig. I1), the disk of which is 
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of a bluish-white, like the arms, and of a rich 
violet over its circumference. This beautiful 
zodphyte is found plentifully in the Atlantic, 
living in flocks, which attain a great size. It is 
common in the month of June on the shores of 
the Saint Onge; in August on the English 
coast; and along the strand of every port in 
the Channel they are seen in the month of Oc- 
tober in thousands, where they lie high and dry 


upon the shore, on which they have been thrown | 


by the force of the winds. 

Such also is R. Aldrovandi (Fig. 111), which 
appears all the year round in calm weather. It 
is an animal much dreaded by bathers. It pos- 
sesses an urticaceous apparatus, which produces 
an effect similar to the stinging-nettle when ap- 





FIG. IV. CASSIOPAA ANDROMEDA (TILEs1vs.) 


plied to the skin. If the animal touches the 
fisherman at the moment of being drawn from 
the water, it is apt to inflame the part and raise 
it into pustules. 

Cassiopea and Cephea are two other types be- 
longing to the same group. In Cassiof@a An- 
dromeda (Fig. IV), belonging to the first, the 
disk is hemispherical, but much depressed, with- 
out marginal tentacles or peduncle, but with a 
central disk, with four to eight half-moon-shaped 
orifices at the side, and throwing off eight to ten 
branching arms, fringed with retractile sucking 
disks. Cephea Cyclophora, Péron (Fig. V), is 
another very remarkable form of these strangely 
constituted organisms. 








Having presented to the reader certain char- 
acteristic types of Medusadz, we proceed to 
offer some general remark upon the organiza- 
tion and functions of these strange creatures. 
We have, in short, selected these types because 
they have been special objects of anatomical 
and physiological study to some of our best 
naturalists. 

The Medusz have no other means of breath- 
ing but through the skin. We remark all over 
the body of these zodphytes certain cutaneous 
elongations, disposed so as to favor the exercise 
of the breathing function. Certain marginal 
fringes of extended surface, as well as the 
tentacle, are the special seats of the apparatus. 
The organs of digestion also present arrange- 
ments peculiar to 
themselves; the 
mouth is placed on 
the lower part of the 
body, and is pierced 
g at the extremity of a 
trumpet-like tube, 
hanging sometimes 
like the tongue of a 
bell. The walls of the 
stomach, again, are 
furnished with a mul- 
titude of appendages, 
which have their or- 
igin in the cavity of 
the organ, and which 
are very elastic. The 
stomach, furnished 
with these vibratile 
cells, appears to 
secrete a juice whose 
function is to decom- 
pose the food and 
render it digestible. 

In some of the Me- 
dusade the ceutral 
mouth is absent alto- 
gether. With the Rhizostoma, for instance, the 
stomachal reservoir has no inferior orifice ; it 
communicates laterally with the canals which 
descend through the thickness of the arms, and 
open at their extremities through a multitude of 
small mouths. These are the root-like openings 
from which the animals derive their name of 
Rhizostoma, from the Greek words j/ifa, root, 
and oréua, mouth. 

The arms of the Rhizostoma are usually eight 
in number, the free extremities of each being 
slightly enlarged: in these arms many small 
openings or mouths occur, which are the en- 
trances to so many ascending canals communi- 
cating with larger ones, as the veins do in the 
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higher animals; the common trunk canal is 
thus formed, which directs itself to the stom- 
ach, receiving in its way thither all the lateral 
branches. 

A very distinct circulation exists in the Me- 
duse. The peripheric part of the stomach 
suffers the nourishing liquid which has been 
elaborated in the digestive cavity to pass; this 








fluid then circulates through numerous canals, 
the existence of which has been clearly traced. 

It is also a singular fact that organs of sense 
seem to have been discovered in these Medusz, 
which early observers believed to be altogether 
destitute of organization. ‘“ During my sojourn 
on the banks of the Red Sea,” says Ehrenberg, 
in his work on the Medusa aurita, “although | 


FIG. V. CEPHEA CYCLOPHORA, 


had many times examined the brownish bodies 
upon the edge of the disk of the Medusz, it is 
only in the month past that I have recognized 
their true nature and function. Each of these 
bodies consists of a little yellow button, oval or 
cylindrical, fixed upon a thin peduncle. The 
peduncle is attached to a vesicle, in which the 
microscope reveals a glandular body, yellow 





when the light traverses it, but white when the 
light is only reflected on it. From this body 
issue two branches, which proceed toward the 
peduncle or base of the brown body up to the 
button or head. I have found that each of these 
small brown bodics presents a very distinct red 
point placed on the dorsal face of the yellow 
head ; and when | compare this with my other 
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observations of similar red points in other ani- 
mals, I find that they greatly resemble the eyes 
of the Rotifera and Entomostraca. The bifur- 
cating body placed at the base of the brown 
spot appears to be a nervous ganglion, and its 
branches may be regarded as optic nerves. 
Each pedunculated eye presents upon its lower 
face a small yellow sac, in which are found, in 
greater or smaller numbers, small crystalline 
bodies clear as water.” The presence of a red 
pigment in very fine grains is an argument in 
favor of the existence of visual organs in these 
zoéphytes, for the small crystals disseminated 
in the interior of the organ would no doubt per- 
form the part of refracting light which is pro- 
duced by crystalline in the eyes of vertebrated 
animals. Moreover, it is found that there are 
marginal corpuscles analogous to these brown 
spots in other species of Medusz. They are 
of a palish yellow, or quite colorless, and in- 
close sometimes a single, sometimes many cal- 
careous corpuscles. When they are colorless 
some naturalists have rather taken them for 
ears reduced to their most simple expression. 

The Medus@ are not absolutely destitute of 
nervous system. We have seen that they have 
ganglions, and probably optic nerves. Ehren- 
berg also states that they have ganglions at 
their base, which furnish them with nervous 
filaments. 

Without entering further into the details of 
their delicate and complicated structure, we 
shall pause briefly on their mode of reproduc- 
tion. We shall find here physiological phe- 
nomena so remarkable as to appear incredible, 
had not the researches of modern naturalists 
placed the facts beyond all doubt. “Which 
of us,” says M. de Quatrefages, “would not 
proclaim the prodigy, if he saw a reptile issue 
from an egg laid in his court-yard, which after- 
ward gave birth to an indefinite number of fishes 
and birds? Well, the generation of the Me- 
dusz is at least as marvelous as the fact which 
we have imagined.” Let us note, for example, 
what takes place with the Rose Aurelia, a beauti- 
ful Medusa, of a pale rose-color, with nearly 
hemispherical disk, from four to five inches in 
diameter, whose edge. is furnished with short 
russet-brown tentacles; taking for our guide 
the eloquent and learned author of the “ Meta- 
morphosis in Men and Animals,” M. de Quatre- 
fages. 

The Medusa, designated under the name 
of Rose Aurelia, lays eggs which are character- 
ized by the existence of three concentric spheres. 
These eggs are transformed into oval larve, 
covered with vibratile cells, having a slight de- 
pression in front. They swim about for a short 





time with great activity, much like the infusoria, 
which they strikingly resemble in other respects. 

At the end of forty-eight hours the move- 
ments decrease. Aided by the depression al- 
ready noted, the larva attaches itself to some 
solid body, fixing itself to it at this point by the 
assistance of a thick mucous matter. A change 
of form Soon takes place ; it becomes elongated; 
its pedicel is contracted, and its free extremity 
swells into a club-like shape. An opening soon 
presents itself in the center of this extremity, 
through which an internal cavity appears. Four 
little mammals have now appeared on the edge, 
which are elongated in the manner of arms. 
Others soon follow; these are the tentacles 
of a polyp; the young infusoria has become 
a polyp! 

The polyp increases by buds and shoots, just 
like a strawberry plant, which throws out its 
slender stems in all directions, covering all the 
neighboring ground. 

The young Medusa lives some time under this 
form. Then one of the polyps becomes en- 
larged and its form cylindrical. This cylinder 
is divided into from ten to fourteen superposed 
rings. These rings, at first smooth, form them- 
selves into festoons, and separate into bifurcated 
thongs: the intermediate lines become chan- 
neled. The animal now resembles a pile of 
plates, cut round the edges. In a short time 
each ring is stirred at the free edge of its fringe ; 
this becomes contractile. The rings are indi- 
vidualized. Finally, these annular creatures, ob- 
scure in their lives, isolate themselves. When 
detached, they begin to swim: from that time 
they have only to perfect and modify their form. 
From being flat, they become concave on the one 
side and convex on the other. The digestive cav- 
ity—the gastro-vascular canals—become more 
decided; the mouth opens, the tentacles are 
elongated, the floating marginal cirri become 
more and more numerous; and now, after all 
these metamorphoses, the Medusa appears ; it 
perfectly resembles the mother. 





Wuo has not been struck with the few solid 
thoughts, the few suggestive ideas which survive 
the perusal of the most brilliant of human books. 
Few of them can stand three readings, and . 
the memorabilia which you had marked in you 
first reading, on reverting to them you find that 
many of them were not so striking, or weighty, 
or original as you thought. But the Word of 
God is solid; it will stand a thousand readings, 
and the man who has gone over it the most fre- 
quently and carefully is the surest of finding 
new wonders there. 
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A BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 





ONCE I stood face to face with life, and read 
The uttermost meaning of its desolation, 
Whereat I grew unutterably sad, 
And cried to heaven for some sweet revelation 
Of beauty in this pitiful reach of time, 
This merest speck, this morsel of existence, 
Hurled out among the hurtling ages with the chime 
Of God’s eternal hours through the dim, vaulted 
distance, 
Rung out by heaven’s cathedral bells o’erhead. 


And it was given me to see and know 
Whate’er in all the vast universe of being 
Has power upon this mournful life to throw 
A charm that may not vanish in the seeing. 
With pilgrim staff in hand, and sandal shod, 
With questioning eyes, and spirit vaguely yearning, 
I wandered out upon the untried road, 
From where my fields lay scorched by the Sum- 
mer’s burning. 


I stood where the calm ocean lifted up 
His reverent lips to touch the robe of heaven ; 
I saw the queenly river murmuring drop 
Her full life into his when his first kiss was given ; 
I saw the sea-shell’s lips burn like a flame 
When the wave chased and caught it with a breath 
of laughter, 
And whispered in its ear the ocean name 
That it sings o’er and o’er forever after. 


I watched night’s sentinel stars mid bursts of glory 
Chasing the proud sun down the flaming West, * 
Till he broke his passionate heart and, red and gory, 
Died royally upon the sweet day’s breast. 
I saw hills rise light crowned and sunny sloped, 
And mountains lifting up to heaven their calm, 
gray faces ; 
And vales like Eden’s in their wide arms dropped ; 
And forests in whose grave, still aisles yet lingered 
traces 
That made each tree a word in creation’s story. 


I prayed in the vast temple of solitude, 
And my: voice sounded as if a mortal spoke in 
heaven, 
It was so strange, and then I sank, subdued 
By the infinite hush, and prayed to be forgiven. 
I wandered mid men’s palaces at last, 
And saw wide gardens, where cool fountains playing 
Threw jets of spray o’er swan flocks sailing past, 
And lilies white as swans upon the water swaying, 
It was so beautiful I felt myself intrude. 


I passed, all sandal shod, through gorgeous rooms, 
And felt myself grow faint with their voluptuous 
splendor ; 
I gazed on girls with brows like lotus blooms, 
And dewy scarlet lips too smiling to be tender ; 
I saw men wear their manhood as kings wear 
Their crowns, and saw men bow and praise them 
for the crowning ; 
I heard them say brave words, as none should dare 





Disclaim them, and the nations trembled at their 
frowning— 
I wonder, does God smile when man presumes? 


And then I passed, and stood where the large heart 
Of heaven throbbed with audible pulsations, 
And, “God,” I cried, “is there no better part, 
No satisfying rest in all thy wide creations ? 
The great, grand sea cries like a human soul, 
Lifting his strong, damp hands importunate to 
heaven ; 
The rivers write their hunger on the scroll 
Of the universe and hunger still, and even 
The sea-shell moans forever as for sins unforgiven. 


The distant murmur of the rolling spheres 
Is but the voiceless cry of their unuttered yearnings ; 
The hills and mountains mutely through the years 
Lift up their patient brows clothed bright with holy 
burnings ; 
The vales cry up to heaven for their lost innocence, 
Mantling their panting bosoms with the greenest 
aSSES ; 
The forests from their tabernacle tents 
Lean grave and still to hear Jehovah as he passes, 
And the wide solitude is vocal to his ears. 


And all the rare, and grand, and wonderful 
Creations of man’s genius, and the smile of beauty, 
And manhood worn imperiously, and rule 
Of master-minds, and homage paid as meed of 
duty, 
Are but the breathings of a yearning want, 
A vague, strange, questioning cry, a wild out- 
reaching . 
Toward something better, an impatient pant 
*Twixt the close walls of the eternities, a fierce 
beseeching 
For something more, something less void and null. 


And all these wonderful creations, each 

A question in itself, have failed to satisfy me. 
Is there no more in all the boundless reach 

Of thine immensity? God, do not thou deny me! 
Something there must be that can hush the cry 

Of this uneasy hunger, some rare gift of beauty, 
Some cup untasted that shall satisfy 

At last this mocking thirst with fruits and wine 

of duty, 

And clothe the years with meaning and new speech !” 


Then straight my path led down through quiet ways, 
Where odorous azaleas and ground-ivies met, 
And bitter-sweet in greener wreaths than praise 
For bitter struggles ever did on thorn-pricked 
forehead set 
Trailed over all; down where slow waters crept 
Like aimless lives through bur-reeds and alismas 
white ; 
And oh where sudden swells of greenness swept 
In dimpling curves of gladness into the fragrant 
light ; 
And then I knew that I had come to better days, 
And there I learned the story of the life I write. 
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She was a woman, God made her so, 

Gave her a woman’s strength and weakness : 
She was a wife, and her lifted brow 

Wore the crown with a grave, sweet meekness : 
She was a mother—you have seen trees 

Blush and bloom in Summer sweetness, 
And when Autumn tracked brown the leas 

Reach low their arms full of rare completeness. 


She was not beautiful, as men say it, 
And yet the angels would call her so: 
She claimed nor won homage as men pay it— 
Pray God keep all our paths green and low !— 
But O! when she stood in the pale, gray gloaming, 
Just upon evening’s hither edge, 
Listening the step that was late in coming, 
Leaning out under night’s slaty ledge, 
Her eyes, grown wide through gazing on heaven, 
And broad green reaches of field and wood, 
Luminous with light that is only given 
By love’s fruition—as thus she stood 
I used to dream that a saint might lean so 
From her safe, pure heaven, to welcome to rest 
The love of her earth-life ; for this woman, seen so, 
Had caught the look that is worn by the blest. 


And when beside the low, soft pillow, 
All shimmered over with golden hair, 

She knelt, as a sea-weed caught by a billow 
Heaves and swells with the full life there, 

Her bosom swelling with mother tenderness, 
While on her lips prayers and kisses lay warm, 

With soft fingers stroking the dainty slenderness 
Of dimpled limb and unconscious form, 

O then she seemed like some pure and holy 
Madonna mother! I thank God so, 

That she most honored was still most lowly, 
And still most woman, and mother too. 


A woman’s life is a wonderful thing 

A yearning, hungering, questioning, 
Outreaching toward the Infinite! 

Wearing her womanhood like a crown, yet holding 
Her pilgrim staff of duty. O proud man, 

When in your tender clasp that soft hand folding, 
Have you not cursed the staff that vexed your palm? 


So of this woman of whom I write; 
Her home was her temple, each homely duty 
A sacred, and holy, and reverent rite, 
All glorified by love’s tender beauty, 
My pilgrim staff had seemed hard and brown, 
Hers budded greenly, and under and over 
Her hands the starry blossoms trailed down— 
Mignonnette, rose-geranium, wheat, and clover. 


But all her life had the rare, fine smell 
That lingers above the incense smoke, 
And on her forehead there seemed to dwell 
The grave, high calmness of those who look 
With eyes washed pure of earthly mist, 
Within the temple, and gaze, Christ-shriven, 
Through blue, and scarlet, and amethyst, 
Straight to the altar place of heaven. 


As one who, climbing to Sinai’s height, 
Heard God speak plainly, and straightway knew 





That altar, and sacrifice, and rite 
Were only emblems that hid from view 
His close, sweet presence revealed above 
The mercy-seat and cherubim ; 
So she in these duties to human love 
Heard him speak, and reverent, worshiped him, 


And as a lily hid among low valleys 
Puts up its pale green petals to the sky, 
Gathering dews and sunshine in its chalice, 
Feeding its frail life on them hungrily, 
Until that life grown full, and pure, and rare, 
Is but the embodied beauty of their essence ; 
A strange, sweet vision, born of sun and air, 
Making the fair earth fairer for its presence ; 
So she, in the green vale of her content, 
Filled all her life with earth’s and heaven’s best 
graces, 
And grew to be their rare embodiment. 
As when a sculptor’s patient chisel traces 
A meaning on the pale, fair marble’s brow, 
And leaves it there forever; so with hand 
That modeled God’s idea still and low, 
She wrought the meaning of the Master’s plan, 
Until her life stood pure as carved ideal, 
A woman’s life, strong, deep, and large, to embosoni : 
The fullest meaning of the grandest real, 
And life meant much to her, meant home, and love, 
And children’s prattle, and a faithful heart’s 
devotion ; 
Yet meant more, meant a height as far above 
These joys as mountain peak above the plain’s 
green ocean ; 
A height so far and still, so awfully sublime, 
That walking there touching God’s altar horn, 
She smiled down on this pitiful reach of time, 
Measured it with that smile from bourn to bourn, 
And knew how all the horror of its uttermost sweep 
Of woe, its terriblest abysm of black despair, 
Its pleasures which, like “poppies of eternal sleep,” 
Are showered o’er lives that stifle for purer air, 
Its loves, and joys, and triumphs, paled and fell 
Like dead, white ashes, on an altar place, 
While she stood, calm in reverence, within the veil, 
And gazed on the clear light that hid Jehovah’s face. 


And when my soul could comprehend it, my dull, 
dumb despair, 
Seemed like a loud, outspoken blasphemy, 
That hurt with its fierce breath the quivering air, 
And made the scared stars shiver in the sky, 
Till, not to hear it, I caught up my broken life, 
And went and laid it down before God’s furnace-fire, 
And cried out over it, “ Lord, here ends all my strife ! 
Crush me! and heat thy burning crucible seven 
times higher ; 
I shall not murmur! Only fit me so 
For the embodying of thy grand ideal, 
That I may work out in thy furnace glow 
Of anguish, or upon bare heights, or where still 
waters flow—- 
Thou knowest where and how, it were not well for 
me to know— 








A life as grand, and pure, and holy as this real!” | 
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HORTENSE, 





(concLUDED.) 


ROM the time of her separation from 

Duroc, and betrothment to Louis, a meas- 

ure so repugnant to both, the happiness 
of Hortense was at an end. Young, inexperi- 
enced, and impulsive, she made no effort to 
conceal the aversion she felt for the husband 
thus forced upon her, and instead of endeavor- 
ing to win the affection of the amiable and high- 
minded Louis, she unwisely manifested her dis- 
like to him openly. Louis also, who had received 
his beautiful bride most reluctantly, could not 
bow his pride to court affections which he be- 
lieved still belonged to another, or to pursue 
her with attentions she would not deign to 
receive. Josephine saw the error she had com- 
mitted, and mourned over it. Conscious that 
the first proposal of this ill-assorted union had 
emanated from herself, she now tried to repair 
the evil as far as lay in her power, and used 
every effort to promote friendly relations be- 
tween her daughter and her husband. But her 
counsels, prayers, and remonstrances were all 
in vain; the estrangement between these vic- 
tims of State policy increased from day to day. 
“Never,” wrote Louis Bonaparte tu a friend, 
“was there a more gloomy ceremony; never 
had husband and wife a stronger presentiment 
of the bitterness of a reluctant and ill-assorted 
union.” And Madame Campan, who was at a 
ball given in honor of the event, states “that 
every countenance beamed with satisfaction 
save that of the bride, whose profound melan- 
choly formed a sad contrast to the happiness 
she might have been expected to evince; she 
seemed to shun her husband’s very looks lest 
he should read in hers the indifference she felt 
toward him.” 

There did indeed exist contrasts in the two 
which never would harmonize. Louis, although 
a soldier by profession, was not a soldier by 
nature. Nay, he had an innate antipathy to 
war, and mourned over the disasters entailed by 
it. He was not even ambitious. He loved re- 
tirement and study. Hortense, on the contrary, 
was endowed with an ardent temperament, to 
which ambition was by no means a ‘stranger. 
Louis reproached her with frivolity and love of 
display; Hortense, on her side, would have 
preferred that Louis distinguished himself more 
with his sword than his pen. “Add to this,” 
says our biographer,* “the fact of the marriage 
being imposed upon them, it is net strange that 
it continued to be obnoxious to both.” 





*E. Fourmestraux, Auteur d’une étude sur Napoleon III. 





On the roth of October, 1802, a first son was 
born, to whom was given the name of Charles 
Napoleon, and Louis is said to have congratu- 
lated the mother with infinite grace and sensi- 
bility; but it would appear from a letter of 
Madame Campan’s, that Hortense did not re- 
ciprocate these demonstrations of affection. 
Madame Campan indeed blames her with merely 
want of demonstrative sensibility, but at the 
same time knew that in reality it arose from 
dislike to Louis. But although scandal was 
busy at that time, we are assured that she con- 
tinued to be affectionate, modest, and natural in 
character. As a solace to her unhappiness, at 
this time, she especially cultivated those arts 
which constitute her imperishable crown. Na- 
poleon was at length proclaimed Emperor of 
the French; Louis, like his other brethren, was 
recognized a prince of the imperial blood, and 
his second son, born on the 11th of October, 
1804, received the name of Louis Napoleon. 
Eugéne de Beauharnais was also created a 
prince, and Hortense became Princess Louis 
Bonaparte. 

While Napoleon was busy placing on his 
head the old iron crown of Lombardy, Prussia 
was threatening the low countries and the north 
of France. Prince Louis Bonaparte received 
an order to organize an army in the north, 
which he effected with so much promptitude 
that in a month’s time his head-quarters were 
established at Nimeguen; Prussia, now met on 
two sides—Holland and France—hesitated to 
act. Louis, on this, withdrew his troops, much 
to the dissatisfaction of the Emperor, who had 
his designs on that country—designs which this 
unambitious brother did not share in, nor did he 
even care for the vain and empty honor of a 
crown. Indeed, when, shortly afterward, the 
Batavian Republic was declared to be a hered- 
itary sovereignty by Napoleon, and a deputation 
came to solicit him to accept the throne, he at 
once declined it. But when to his arbitrary 
brother he professed as an excuse that the cli- 
mate did not agree with him, the latter said 
roughly, “It is better to die king than live a 
prince.” And he was, like others, obliged to suc- 
cumb to the indomitable will of the Emperor. 

Hortense, called upon to share the sovereign 
power with her husband, was mainly cheered, 
we are told, by the thoughts of the additional 
amount of good it would be in her power to do. 


But it was not without violent regret that she 


tore herself away from her country and her 
mother, from whom she had never yet been 
separated except at rare and brief intervals. 
The new King and his family quitted Saint 
Leu on the 15th of June, 1806, and arrived at 
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the Palace du Bois, near the Hague, on the 
18th. Their public entry was made a few days 
afterward, and their reception was much more 
enthusiastic than was expected. King Louis 
was personally known to the Dutch, and was 
both loved and respected by them for his per- 
sonal qualities, and the reputation of Hortense 
for goodness and benevolence having preceded 
her, her youth and beauty now came to add to the 
favorable feelings already awakened in her favor. 

She made the court at once to assume a brill- 
iant appearance. Almost all who surrounded 
her were young like herself, and the costumes 
adopted by the officers of the crown and public 
functionaries were in a style of magnificence 
hitherto unknown to the republican simplicity 
of the Dutch. Balls succeeded to festivals, and 
Queen Hortense, we are told, astonished all by 
the “incomparable perfection of her dancing.” 

Louis had accepted the throne with reluc- 
tance, but once at the head of affairs, he frankly 
associated himself with the interests of Hol- 
land. The Emperor had selected his house- 
hold—one by one he got rid of them and sur- 
rounded himself with Dutchmen. He dismissed 
the French troops at once, and entered his cap- 
ital with a national escort. M. de Broc, who 
had married Adéle Anguie, Hortense’s bosom 
friend, was among those thus dismissed, but his 
wife remained with the Queen. “The comfort 
of a sincere and devoted friendship became,” 
we are told, “at this epoch more and more 
essential to Queen Hortense.” 

It seems that from this time the misunder- 
standings which imbittered the lives of King 
Louis and his wife, and which had never before 
gone beyond mere coolness or indifference, in- 
creased. Their disagreements became the sub- 
ject of public talk. Napoleon was displeased, 
and rated his brother roundly. ‘ You have the 
best wife in the world, the most virtuous and 
good, and yet you make her miserable,” said he. 
“Let her dance as much as she likes, it is pleas- 
ant at her time of life. My wife is forty years of 
age; I write to her from the field of battle to go 
to a bal]. You want a woman of twenty years, 
surrounded by all the attractions of a court life, 
to live like a nurse, always washing her child.” 
“ Unfortunately,” he added afterward, “you have 
a wife who is too good for you; if you had a 
coquette she would lead you by the nose.” 

A further source of discomfort arose from 
Hortense’s centinuing to favor the few French 
who remained, while Louis treated them with 
manifest coldness. In this respect perhaps 


Hortense was to blame, since supposing her to 
have associated herself more intimately with 
the policy of the sovereign, who constituted the 





glory of France, more than his own brother did, 
gave rise to tales of scandal which required 
Napoleon himself to silence. ' 

The war with Prussia, in 1807, separated the 
King and Queen for a brief time, and Hortense 
was enabled to visit her mother at Mayence. 
The death of their eldest son, Prince Napoleon 
Louis, who died after a few hours’ illness of 
croup, in the same year, had a great effect on 
this ill-matched pair, and for once in their lives 
they mingled their tears in a common grief. 
Hortense took the loss so much to heart that 
her mother, the Empress, came to meet her at 
Lackernear, Brussels, whither the King con- 
ducted her. Nor was the grief of Louis much 
less, for Mademoiselle Avrillon relates that “the 
King himself was in a situation to excite pity; 
overwhelmed with grief, he was likewise suffer- 
ing in health to such an extent that he could 
scarcely walk.” Distraction and change of 
scene were recommended as a cure for such 
poignant grief, and the baths of Cauterets, in 
the Pyrenees, was the place selected, where 
she was soon afterward joined by the King. 
She made long excursions on horseback and 
on foot, many reminiscences of which yet re- 
main. The house in which she dwelt is known, 
and the barn in which she was sheltered all 
night in a storm is still called “Grange de la 
Reine Hortense.” A little pyramid on the 
bridge over the Gave near Pierrefitte still exists 
on which is engraved, “La Vallée de Baréges a 
la Reine Hortense, 1807.” 

After a month’s residence at Cauterets the 
Queen of Holland returned to St. Cloud. The 
King had, at the same time, gone back to his 
States, which it was his wish to govern in the 
sense of their true interests. These interests, 
being essentially commercial, wére unfortunately 
opposed to the policy of the Emperor, and 
hence arose misunderstandings between Louis 
and Napoleon; and as Hortense sided with the 
latter, the breach between the King and Queen 
of Holland widened daily, and Louis Bonaparte 
was, in every sense of the word, a most miser- 
able man. Their want of harmony was no 
longer concealed, and after the birth of a third 
son, which occurred on April 20, 1808—the 
recent Emperor—their married life ended. The 
Prince to whom was given the name of Charles 
Louis Napoleon, was not baptized until the 
10th of November, 1810, when the ceremony 
was performed at Fontainebleau by Cardinal 
Fesch, and was held over the font by the Em- 
peror and Empress Marie Louise. 

Although Napoleon greatly disapproved of 
Hortense’s conduct at this epoch, he did not 
lose his affection for her nor withdraw his favor, 
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although even then meditating the severest blow 
against her peace; namely, the repudiation of 
Josephine. Scandal, too, was busy with her 
name; her most innocent actions were misrep- 
resented, and different versions of her conduct 
were given at this time which, coming to her 
ears, imbittered her life. A celebrated writer, 
in his biography of Louis Napoleon, says, “ Louis 
had determined to conciliate the Dutch, but that 
the Queen lived in a circle of frivolity and folly, 
and with her French courtiers was constantly 
ridiculing the Dutch, and endeavoring to repro- 
duce a second Paris among the dykes of Hol- 
land.” Heart-stricken and weary of the form of 
courts, and in a state of great physical debility, 
Hortense quitted Holland, to which after this 
time she only returned at intervals, in order to 
seek a better climate, and proceeded to St. Leu, 
a beautiful estate owned by Louis Bonaparte at 
some distance from Paris, but soon left it and 
went to the capital, in order to be with her 
mother, whom she deemed it her duty to com- 
fort, although evil tongues said “she wished to 
be near the Emperor.” 

It was at that time confidently believed that 
Napoleon looked to Hortense’s children as his 
successors, until the death of her eldest son, 
when the idea of a divorce from Josephine first 
presented itself to his mind. It seemed hardly 
credible, however, that this should be the case 
when her two younger sons, of whom he mani- 
fested great fondness, yet remained. When her 
youngest son, Louis Napoleon, was born, his ad- 
vent as a prince of the Empire was welcomed in 
Paris by the thunders of cannon and by military 
salutes all along the lines of the Imperial army, 
from Hamburg to Rome, and from the Pyrenees 
to the Danube. The family of Joseph having 
been excluded from the succession to the Impe- 
rial throne by the Senatus Consultum of 1804, 
and Lucien, the second brother, not even recog- 
nized as an Imperial prince on account of his 
marriage and his opposition to Napoleon’s policy, 
the two sons of Hortense and Louis Bonaparte 
were, by a decree of the Senate in 1808-9, de- 
clared heirs to the throne of France should 
Napoleon die without children. This decree 
of the Senate was submitted to the French 
people, and was adopted with wonderful una- 
nimity, and they were looked upon as the only 
hereditary princes until the King of Rome was 
born. The youngest, however, was the Em- 
peror’s favorite, and Charles Louis Napoleon, 
after the return from Elba, then in his seventh 
year, stood by his side on the Champ de Mars, 
and was one of the last to embrace shim at 
Malmaison when he left Paris forever. 

In the year 1809 Napoleon appointed Hor- 





tense princess protectress of all the Imperial 
houses of education. The same year the grand 
duchy of Berg, vacated by Murat for the throne 
of Naples, was made over to Napoleon Louis, 
who had become Prince Royal of Holland by 
the death of his brother. This done, he sum- 
moned a congress of sovereigns to Paris, among 
whom was the King of Holland. To the latter 
the Emperor declared his intention of occupying 
Holland with his troops if he did not uphold 
the continental blockade. Louis refused; the 
Emperor, as usual, would not yield, and Louis 
made up his mind to:abdicate in favor of his 
son, the newly made Duke of Berg. 

A still heavier blow than that brought about 
by a separation from her husband awaited Hor- 
tense at this epoch; namely, the divorce of 
Josephine, that saddest of all tragedies, and 
which constituted the great wrong and calamity 
of Napoleon’s life. The event had a most im- 
portant bearing upon the character and destiny 
of Hortense. With a cruelty unparalleled, and 
born of his supreme selfishness, he strangely 
enough selected Hortense and Eugene to con- 
vey the sad tidings to their mother, but he 
knew that he could rely upon their boundless 
devotion. The same children were also sum- 
moned to be present at the nuptials of the 
Emperor and Marie Louise, and the Queen of 
Holland was one of four to bear a corner of the 
mantle of the Empress who had usurped the 
place of her own mother. 

When King Louis came to Paris, he never 
met the Queen save in public; but when his 
States were in danger, believing that her pres- 
ence might be useful in affirming the allegiance 
of his subjects, he once more entreated her to 
go to Amsterdam, with which requests she 
always complied. On her last visit, however, 
the King treated her with so much indifference 
that it was then her evasion from St. Leu to 
Malmaison occurred. Napoleon highly disap- 
proved this conduct; he believed that Louis 
loved her, but she not only did not reciprocate 
his affection, but could not tolerate his presence. 
“Had she remained in Holland,” said he, “ Louis 
would not have quitted Amsterdam; she would 
have been spared many trials and afflictions, 
and I should not have been obliged to unite 
Holland to the French empire—an act which 
contributed to my ruin in Europe.” The French 
invaded Holland. For a moment Louis thought 
of resisting; but making a sacrifice of himself, 
he abdicated in favor of his son, and withdrew 
to Gratz, in Styria, under the name of the Count 
St. Leu. 

This great change in her position in no ways 
shook the courage or resignation of Hortense, 
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who bore her complicated misfortunes with the 
steel-like endurance of a Spartan. She had 
resources in the education of her children, in 
consoling her mother, in her friendships and 
devotion to the arts. On the 2oth of March, 
1811, all France resounded with acclamations 
at the birth of the young King of Rome. Jose- 
phine was then at Navarre, a country-seat near 
Evreux which had been erected into a duchy 
for her benefit, and received from the hand of 
Napoleon himself the news of the birth of the 
son for whom so much was sacrificed, and from 
whom so much was expected. How truly has 
the old saying, “Man proposes but God dis- 
poses,” been verified in this case! That son, 
so much desired and so warmly welcomed, is 
dead, and the descendant of Josephine, the re- 
pudiated, became ruler of France. 

Hortense, we said, devoted herself to the 
education of her boys, and was rewarded in 
their docility and progress. The eldest had a 
remarkable memory; Charles Louis Napoleon, 
to whom was given the pet name of Oui-Oui— 
Yes-Yes—was also very quick and intelligent, 
and was admitted to take after his mother. 
Louis Bonaparte was fond of residing at his 
beautiful estate of St. Leu, for there he could 
indulge in his love of retirement and study. 
Here, notwithstanding their estrangement, he 
was occasionally joined by Hortense, and she 
was there with her children early in May, when 
Napoleon left Paris for the fatal campaign at 
Moscow. Louis was at this time a confirmed 
invalid; nevertheless, when the news reached 
him that the Empire was in danger, he left his 
beloved retreat, and went to Paris to look after 
Marie Louise, who had been intrusted to his 
She was at’ first removed to Blois, but 
the unselfish Hortense so far sacrificed herself 
as even to invite her to St. Leu. 

In the latter part of this year, 1812, Napoleon 
commenced his disastrous retreat from Moscow. 
It was a time of indescribable anguish and sus- 
pense to Josephine and Hortense who were 
much together. At midnight, on the 18th of 
December, Napoleon arrived in Paris. From 
this time days of darkness began to lower 
around the Empire, and the Emperor, in order 


‘to counteract the gloom occasioned by the 


retreat from Moscow, ordered a succession of 
balls and festivals, and Hortense was called 
upon to aid in the movement. The great anx- 
iety she had suffered, and the severe trials 
through which she had passed, had seriously 
affected her health, and in the Summer of 1813 
she went to Aix, in Savoy, for the benefit of the 
waters. Her inseparable friend, Madame de 
Broc, accompanied her, and they made many 





excursions together. One day they went to 
view a magnificent prospect which was to be 
seen from the summit of a mountain. The path 
led over a deep ravine through which a foaming 
mountain torrent, forming the cascade of Caecy, 
swept. Gloomy, indeed, was the place, sur- 
rounded by nature’s wildness, and overshadowed 
with Alpine firs which hung over the torrent 
that dashed, roaring and foaming, over the rocks 
that opposed it. A frail bridge spanned the 
chasm ; Hortense stepped fearlessly first upon 
it and passed over in safety; Madame de Broc 
followed. A cry of horror and a fearful crash 
caused Hortense to turn around, and she saw 
that the bridge had given way, and that her 
friend was falling into the rushing torrent, whose 
wild force was rapidly bearing her out of sight. 
Rescue was impossible. Only for a moment was 
her floating robe visible; the next the surging 
flood closed over her, and borne far away she 
was seen no more. She was only twenty-five 
years of age when this terrible accident occurred, 
and Hortense commemorated her sad loss by a 
monument, as also by founding a hospital for 
the relief of the indigent and world-weary. 

Thus blow after blow fell upon the heart of 
poor Hortense, and the shock which this fright- 
ful occurrence gave to her nerves for a time 
threatened to dethrone her reason. But she 
was obliged to forget her own grief, in the great 
anxiety she felt for the Emperor, who was now 
in the battle-field. Disaster followed disaster ; 
the allied armies were bearing down upon 
France with resistless force, and after the bat- 
tles of Dresden and Leipsic, he was obliged to 
return to Paris in order to raise re-enforcements. 
But the surging billows of his foes, pressing 
him in all directions, could not be rolled back, 
and though he manfully resisted and often suc- 
cessfully, he was unable to compete with the 
unequal force arrayed against him. 

Paris’ was captured by the allies ; many had 
fled before this event, but the stout-hearted 
Hortense was one of the last to leave it. She 
had such implicit faith in the star of Napoleon 
that she could not be brought to believe that 
Paris would fall into the hands of the allies. It 
was only on the very eve of the capture that 
she was induced to move with her children to 
Versailles; but no sooner were they in bed 
sleeping the sweet sleep of youth, than they 
were awakened by the roar of cannon, and were 
obliged to seek refuge in the Petit Trianon, 
from whence they departed as soon as possible 
for Rambouillet. Here Hortense received orders 
from Louis to join the Empress at Blois, but 
she paid no attention to his instructions, and 
went to her mother at Navarre, where together 
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they heard of the capitulation of Paris, the 
demonstrations of the Royalist party, and the 
abdication of Fontainebleau. 

The last acts of a grand drama, in which they 
had acted so prominent part, were now nearly 
played out. Josephine would have gladly shared 
Napoleon’s exile, differing in this from Marie 
Louise, who thought only of saving herself. 
The one looked merely to the Emperor, the 
other to the man. Grief for his misfortunes 
hastened, indeed, Josephine’s end—after the fall 
of Napoleon she had nothing to live for. How 
different was Marie Louise, whom Hortense 
met soon after at Rambouillet! “I expect my 
father every moment,” said she; “your being 
here may annoy him,” and thus dismissed her 
from her presence as readily as she dismissed 
from her mind the thoughts of the great man 
who had associated her with his fortunes. The 
Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia, 
however, made frequent visits to Josephine and 
Hortense at Malmaison. Louis Napoleon asked 
how it was that they, the sovereigns, should 
caress him when they were his uncle’s enemies. 
“Because,” he was told, “the Emperor is a 


generous enemy who wishes to be useful to you: 


in your misfortunes.” The Prince who, even 
at that early age, spoke littlé but observed a 
great deal, took a ring given him by his uncle 
Eugene, and approaching the Czar on tiptoe, 
slipped it into his hand and then ran away. 
When Alexander heard from the blushing boy 
that it was the only present he had to make to 
him, he attached the ring te his watch-chain, 
and said he would never part with it. 

After the departure of the Emperor, Hortense 
went to Rambouillet to join Marie Louise, and 
endeavor to comfort her in these hours of per- 
plexity and woe. The latter, however, soon set 
out under an Austrian escort for Vienna, and 
Hortense returned to her mother, whose safety 
at Malmaison was insured by the Emperor 
Alexander, who visited them frequently. In 
addition to this kindness, the beautiful estate 
of St. Leu, which Louis Bonaparte had owned 
and transferred to his wife, was, through his 
kind offices, erected into a duchy, and the right 
of inheritance secured to her children. 

From this time Josephine declined rapidly. 
On the roth of May the Czar dined at Malmai- 
son, and notwithstanding that she was suffering 
acutely from a severe cold, she exerted herself 
to the utmost to entertain her guests. The 
night after she was worse, and at times delir- 
ious. Not long after this the Emperor Alexan- 
der and the King of Prussia came to spend the 
day at Malmaison. Although her health was 
such that her friends urged her to remain in 





bed, she insisted on rising to receive the allied 
sovereigns. However, she was unequal to the 
task, and Hortense had to supply her place as 
hostess. From this hour she grew worse, and 
on the 29th of May, 1814, she died. Eugene 
and Hortense were beside her, and the Czar of 
Russia was also in this death chamber. The 
funeral took place on the 2d of June. More 
than twenty thousand persons—monarchs, no- 
bles, statesmen, and peasants—came to Mal- 
maison, anxious to testify their respect for the 
departed Empress, who had made herself be- 
loved of all. The former queens of France 
found a last resting-place in the royal cemetery 
of St. Denis, but Josephine, perhaps the flower 
of them all, was buried at St. Ruell in the little 
old church, founded long ago by the lords of 
Buzenval. A beautiful mausoleum of white 
marble representing the Empress kneeling in 
her coronation robes bears the simple inscrip- 
tion, “Eugene and Hortense to Josephine.” 

Hortense had been too long accustomed to 
look up to Napoleon not to hail his return from 
Elba with enthusiasm. Marie Louise, it is well 
known, decided on remaining in Austria. Hor- 
tense and her boys were present at the cere- 
mony of the Champ de Mai, when the eagles 
were blessed, and a few days afterward Napo- 
leon left to join the army. The battle of Ligny 
came to excite those momentary hopes and joys 
which were destined to be forever overthrown 
by the disaster at Waterloo. Hortense, faithful 
to Napoleon as she had been affectionate in his 
prosperity, hastened to meet and dine with him. 
Anxious to solace him in his sore affliction, she 
went to Malmaison to prepare for his reception. 
She had no hesitation in compromising herself 
nor cared, although she knew that she was by 
this act making an enemy of Louis XVIII. 
All she thought of was the welfare of the great 
man to whom she and her mother had through 
life been devoted. “Just before his departure 
he sent for his nephews to take leave of them. 
The parting was asad one. The children wept 
bitterly and clung to him, the younger frantically 
exclaiming ‘that he should go and fire off the 
cannon.’” Hortense found that the Emperor 
was departing almost without money. After 
much persuasion she succeeded in making him 
accept her beautiful necklace, valued at eight 
hundred thousand francs. She sewed it up in 
a ribbon which he concealed in his dress. He 
did not, however, find himself obliged to part 
with this jewel until on his death-bed, when he 
intrusted it to Count Montholon to be restored 
to Hortense. This devoted man acquitted him- 
self successfully of the commission. 

By her reception of Napoleon she had drawn 
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down the displeasure of Louis XVIII and the 
Royalist party, and fearing that the army and 
people would rally round her and her children 
as representatives of the Bonaparte dynasty, he 
assumed so threatening an attitude toward her 
that, fearing for the safety of her boys, she com- 
mitted themi to the care of a friend, a kind-hearted 
woman, who kept them carefully concealed. The 
allies, greatly exasperated at the French people 
for their cordial reception of the Emperor on 
his return from Elba, now turned all their wrath 
on Hortense. Even the Emperor Alexander 
treated her with marked coldness. The remains 
of her son, Charles Napoleon, who had died in 
Holland, had been, by the direction of the Em- 
peror, deposited in the vaults of St. Denis, 
which was the royal cemetery. But now, so 
great was the jealousy of the Bourbons of the 
name of Napoleon, that the Government of 
Louis XVIII ordered the body to be removed 
immediately. Hortense obeyed without a mur- 
mur, and transferred the remains of her child 
to St. Ruell. Notwithstanding this jealousy, 
the allied sovereigns could not ignore the Im- 
perial character of Napoleon or forget that the 
King of Holland had worn a crown recognized 
by all Europe, and they invariably addressed 
each of the princes as “ Your Royal Highness.” 
The first volume of Hortense’s history, per- 
haps the saddest one on record, closed with the 
fall of Napoleon. “ Beautiful France” was no 
longer to be her home, and on the Igth of July 
she received an order commanding her to leave 
Paris in two hours. An armed guard was sent 
with her to secure her departure and to mark 
her retreat. She had now but one object in 
life; namely, the education of her boys, and to 
this she determined to devote her best energies. 
With every movement watched, friendless and 
heart-broken, the discrowned and exiled Queen 
of Holland set out on the 17th of July, 1815, at 
nine o’clock in the evening, with her two chil- 
dren, to commence her wanderings, not know- 
ing where she should find a permanent home. 





THE BURIAL-PLACE OF HOGARTH. 





HISWICK has some historical memorials 
independently of Hogarth. Sutton Court, 
near the railway station, though now a 

school-house, was formerly the home of Crom- 
well’s daughter Mary, Countess of Fauconberg. 
The once famous Devonshire villa is associated 
with the artistic tastes of the Earl of Burling- 
ton and the political genius of Canning. The 
present stillness around the park gate contrasts 
forcibly with the eager excitement of the three 





thousand who assembled here on the morning 
of the 8th of August, 1827, to receive the news 
of the great statesman’s death. Twenty-one 
years before, the same gate had been thronged 
by multitudes to hear the words, “ Fox is dead.” 

The horticultural fétes no longer bring their 
floral holidays here, and Chiswick’s great house, 
“the Duke’s villa,” is but a memorial of men 
and things departed. Probably, then, the only 
existing inducement which might bring a stran- 
ger to Chiswick is, that here the former home 
of Hogarth is yet standing, and his grave is to 
be seen in the church-yard. If we may judge 
from one small incident, it seems to be the 
impression of the people round about, that the 
memorials of the painter are the special honors 
left to this Middlesex parish. We inquired of 
a man connected with the railway the nearest 
way to the church. “Ay, where the artist is 
buried,” was the reply. The remark was signifi- 
cant; “the artist,” seemed plainly to hint that 
he was emphatically the painter of the people. 

We will now, in company with the reader, 
find our way to the church. The first glance at 
the building might reasonably plunge an enthu. 
siastic ecclesiologist to the depths of a melan- 
choly which would have baffled the skill of hon- 
est Robert Burton to analyze. Here we have 
the prim-looking, and warehouse-like brick 
body, joined to a venerable stone tower, which 
has clearly never overcome its repugnance to 
the “unsuitable match.” 

The date of the first Chiswick Church is not 
known; some parts of the north wall are said 
to be of the thirteenth century, but the tower 
was partly built before the year 1425, by “Mr. 
William Bordale, principal vicar.” Even the 
appearance of this part of the church is ruined 
by the miserable spire-like appendage perched 
on the top. The position of the pile on the 
banks of the Thames, justified the dedication 
of the building to St. Nicholas, deemed the pat- 
ron of sailors and fishermen. 

If the exterior of the church be wanting in 
elegance, beauty, or grandeur, the interior makes 
no amends for the short-comings of the outside. 
But, perhaps, the richness of the monuments 
and the fame of great men buried here fill even 
this simple building with the power of a true 
though silent eloquence? We fear that a visitor 
will not be entranced while pondering over the 
monument of Sir Thomas Chaloner, though the 
angel at the top is doing his best to look in a 
manner “proper to. the occasion.” The skull 
on the table seems hardly necessary in a funeral 
monument, however suitable it might have been 
amid the gayeties of an Egyptian feast. How- 
ever, all praise to Sir Thomas Chaloner, who 
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THE TOMB OF HOGARTH. 


did not live in vain, as he was the chief pro- 
moter of the alum manufacture in England, and 
wrote “A Short Discourse of the most Rare 
and Excellent Virtues of Niter.” We confess 
to liking Sir Thomas better than his monument. 

William Kent, the architect, called by some 
“the father of English gardening,” praised by 
Horace Walpole, patronized by the Earl of 
Burlington, and satirized by Hogarth, is buried 
in the chancel. In the church we also find the 
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grave of Sir John Chardin, the gem-merchant, 
traveler, and Oriental scholar, whose courtier- 
like qualities won the prize of knighthood from 
Charles II. 

Neither the fame of the architect, nor the 
works of the French traveler, will be likely, in 
these days, to impart much historical interest to 
Chiswick Church. Nor does any remarkable 
event give richness of coloring to the annals of 
the parish. One fact, noted in an old record of- 
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the year 1252, leads us to fear that the “ages of 
faith” were often ages of negligence. “The 
font broken,” are the words then written down 
by an indignant visitor from St. Paul’s, London. 
“ Ritualistic” affairs were better attended to in 
1458, when a list of the church vestments pre- 
sents us with “maniples, stoles, corporasses, a 
chrismatory, blue satin vestments, green copes, 
and banners.” Each house in the parish was 
then liable to a tax of one half-penny to provide 
“paschal tapers” for the church; but as all 
shared in the illumination there was probably 
little grumbling at so moderate a charge. 

While vestments and lights were provided for 
the worshipers in Chiswick Church, music was 
not neglected. No less than twenty acres of 
glebe land were vested in the vicar for the sole 
purpose of providing “a boy for the quire.” 
Either the “boy” was exceedingly well paid, or 
Chiswick land very low-rented, or some sad 
misappropriation of funds must have been tol- 
erated by the Charity Commissioners of those 
times. 

In 1646 the people appear to have valued ser- 
mons more than “blue satin” vestments or 
“green copes,” as we then read in the church 
books the notice, that’ Mr. Seamer is an hon- 
est and able preaching minister.” We trust 
that Mr. Seamer’s merits were not so rare as to 
call for this special commendation. 

Some lovers of “strong characters” will not 
forget, while standing in this church, that here 
the stanch old politician, Sir Stephen Fox, the 
grandfather of Charles James Fox, was pleased, 
at the discreet age of seventy-six, to marry 
Miss Christian Hope, who became the mother 
of the celebrated Henry, Lord Holland. The 
lady is said to have won the affections of the 


‘ hale old gentleman by the taste she showed 


when reading to him “books of devotion and 
history.” Surely a very praiseworthy prelude 
to matrimony. 

Turning from the church to the church-yard, 
we notice the tombs of some who were not 
without honor in their generation. Cromwell’s 
daughter Mary, the wife of Lord Fauconberg, 
hére found an English grave, a right denied to 
the Protector himself. James Ralph, a pains- 
taking historian, but a dull poet, impaled by 
Pope in the “ Dunciad,” but honored by royalty 
with a pension, rests here after a stormy life of 
political pamphleteering. The tomb of George, 
Earl of Macartney, buried here in 1806, reminds 
us of the first embassador extraordinary sent to 
the Chinese Court from England. If the fame 
of an artist is to be estimated from his epitaph, 
we must rank the painter Loutherburg with 
Angelo, Raffaelle, and Titian. The inscription 





declares that “a deathless, fame will record his 
professional excellence.” Chiswick may there- 
fore rejoice; should her Hogarth be forgotten, 
Loutherburg will shed the splendor of his name 
around her. Approach now yon massive tomb 
of cold, gray granite. There sleeps Ugo Fos- 
colo, the Italian poet and patriot, who scorned 
alike to crouch to a despot or truckle to a mob. 
He who, in his beautiful poem “On Sepulchral 
Monuments,” so feelingly advocated the erec- 
tion of memorials to the great or the good, has 
found an enduring memento on English ground. 
The motto on this tomb, “ Accingar zona forti- 
tudinis”—I will be girdled with the belt of en- 
durance—was well suited to a man whose life 
was one long war with evils. 

We now turn to the tomb of Hogarth, the 
greatest of Chiswick celebrities. The monu- 
ment exhibits a strange combination of symbols. 
The urn on the summit, the mask of comedy, 
the parchment roll, the open book, the painter’s 
palette with the “line of beauty,” the oak branch 
and the garlands, all these are, doubtless, in- 
tended to remind us of the “great painter of 
mankind.” ‘These emblems are sculptured in 
bas-relief on the north side of the tomb, the 
epitaph by Garrick being arranged in eight 
verses below. The arms, both of the artist and 
of his father-in-law, are painted on the tomb. 
The sun in full splendor is a fitting symbol for 
Hogarth, nor is the chevron on the shield of his 
father-in-law an unsuitable emblem for the man 
who so completely restored the prosperity of 
his family. The tomb was repairéd and the 
escutcheons properly colored in 1856, by Mr. 
Hogarth, of Aberdeen, but the arms are even 
now sadly in want of fresh tinting. The grave 
was opened on the occasion of these repairs, 
when the plate was found to have been wrenched 
from the artist’s coffin. This sacrilegious felony 
was supposed to have been perpetrated about 
twenty years previously. 

The life of an artist like Hogarth must be 
studied in his works, but a short account of the 
man is, nevertheless; necessary to enable us 
duly to appreciate his pictures. This painter of 
his age was born in Ship Court, Old Bailey, in 
the year 1697, and baptized in the ancient church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great on the 28th of 
November in that year. The father, Richard, 
had tried various occupations—corrector of the 
press, school-master, and author—but found 
poverty his constant companion in each. The 
boy William did not, of course, receive much 
education under these circumstances, but a taste 
for drawing, and the kindly aid of a homely 
painter in the neighborhood, did wonders for a 
clever boy, who found he must be his own 
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teacher. Being apprenticed to Ellis Gamble, a 
silversmith, at the “ Golden Angel,” Cranbourne- 
street, young William drilled his hand and 
trained his eye by such humble artistic work as 
engraving salvers, mugs, spoons, and even trade 
tickets. 

When out of his apprenticeship he went 
busily to work, and with the profits obtained 
from engraving coats of arms, masquerade tick- 
ets, and illustrations to an edition of “ Hudi- 
bras,” he managed to become a student in the 
academy of Sir James Thornhill. Hogarth did 
more than this; he fell in love with Jane, the 
daughter of his teacher, who was mightily in- 
censed at the student’s presumption, and sternly 
forbade any such feelings. We grieve to say 
that Jane proved obstinate, and the result was 
an elopement, with the usual declaration by the 
irritated father that he would “never forgive.” 
Time, however, and especially Hogarth’s in- 
creasing success as a painter, joined to the 
clever management of the young wife and her 
mother, effected a reconciliation. 

The influence of Sir James Thornhill, but 
especially the untiring industry and original 
genius of Hogarth, soon gave the satiric painter 
a notable place among artists. The people saw 
vice whipped and folly ridiculed in his pictures. 
The truth of such delineations was clear, though 
the ideality of “high art” might be absent. Ho- 
garth did not at first see his own vocation, and 
actually tried to excel in the “grand style,” but 
soon returned to domestic and familiar scenes. 
If a tolerably filled purse, and the keeping of a 
carriage be deemed proofs of an artist’s success, 
then must the son-in-law of Sir James Thorn- 
hill be placed among the victors on the battle- 
field of art. The more envious critics will, 
however, remind us that such a result was ob- 
tained by Hogarth through the sale of his 
prints, and not by the fame of his pictures. 
The judicious painter soon perceived that his 
subjects rather increased than lost in power by 
being engraved. The sarcastic touches, the 
pathetic expression, the hideous degradation of 
vice, and the brutalizing influence of ignorance, 
could all be told in the simple black and white 
of an engraving. Thus Hogarth’s genius be- 
came known to thousands who had never seen 
one of hfs pictures. So eager and general was 
the desire to procure prints of his most charac- 
teristic works, that certain publishers of the 
time began to pirate these popular engravings. 
These gentlemen soon found that Hogarth was 
not exactly a pigeon to be plucked at their 
pleasure. The irritated artist used his influence 
so effectually as to procure the passing of an 


act, in 1735, which gave protection for fourteen 
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years after publication to the owners of en- 
gravings. 

Hogarth was not free from great faults. Van- 
ity, rudeness, passion, and a narrow contempt 
for liberal studies, were mixed with energy, orig- 
inality, and independence of mind. But it must 
be remembered that his true place in the Temple 
of Art is to stand at the head of a new and 
important school of painters. From this posi- 
tion he can not be displaced. The criticisms 
of a century have added to his fame, and coming 
times will probably uphold the judgments of the 
past. When Leslie declares that in his paint- 
ings vice is always “detestable ;” when Charles 
Lamb reminds us that Hogarth had “the cordial 
laughter of a man,” not “the petrifying sneer 
of a demon;” when Sir Joshua Reynolds de- 
scribes him as the inventor of “a new species 
of dramatic painting ;” and the German art- 
critic, Dr. Waagen, was surprised at “the deli- 
cate shades of humor” and “the consummate 
skill and freedom” displayed in the “ Marriage 
a la Mode,” we may rest assured that such ver- 
dicts are not likely to be set aside. 

His former home at Chiswick is still standing 
in the lane leading from the village to the 
Horticultural Gardens, the words “Hogarth’s 
House,” on each side of the entrance, indicating 
the artist’s rural abode to all strangers. A 
hundred years ago the place was doubtless well 
suited to a man who loved a quiet retreat from 
the turmoil and excitement of the metropolis. 
Few artists or literary men would willingly 
select it fora home now. The local memorials 
of Hogarth are not numerous. Most of the 
ancient trees, under which the painter must 
have often walked, have vanished, but we are 
shown the corner where he played at nine-pins, 
the filbert walk, the epitaphs on a dog Pompey, 
and on “poor Dick,” a canary bird. Dick died 
four years before his artistic master, “aged 
eleven,” but Pompey’s monument bears date 
1791, two years after the death of Mrs. Hogarth. 
Poor Crab, Hogarth’s own favorite dog, whose 
stern physiognomy his masfer painted on the 
same canvas with his own, seems to have been 
left without a monument. The “studio” is a 
room over a stable or coach-house at the end 
of the garden. Poor indeed must be the artist 
who would now be willing to work in such a 
place ; probably Hogarth himself only used this 
room for odds and ends of work, as his chief 
studio must have been in London. Within the 
house we are shown the apartment from which, 
tt is said, Jane Thornhill eloped with the daring 
artist. As the place seems to have been the 
residence of her father, Sir James, the state- 
ment is at least probable. To many this house 
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will, therefore, appear far more important than 
Hogarth’s London residence. Here he and 
Jane plighted “troth.” Hence they eloped. 
Here a large portion of their married life was 
passed. Within these rooms the painter mused 
when the last hours of life were approaching, 
and in one of the old rooms the widowed Jane 
died, twenty-five years after her husband. When 
we also add that the well-known translator, of 
Dante, the Rev. H. F. Cary, lived in this house 
from the year 1814 to 1832, it will be admitted 
that the old place is not without rich and sug- 
gestive associations. Hogarth’s London home, 
in the days of his fame, was the “Golden Head,” 
in Leicester Square, now a part of the Sablo- 
niere Hotel. Here the short, robust, and active 
form of the painter might often be seen hurry- 
ing off to a consultation with some of his assist- 
ants in engraving, or stepping into his carriage 
for Chiswick. At the “Golden Head” he was 
seized with his last sudden illness; in one of 
its rooms he died, and there his widow con- 
tinued for some years to sell the engravings of 
his more popular works. 

If we are not justified in pointing to the tomb 
of Hogarth as that of a grand historical painter, 
ranking with the brightest names in art, we 
can, at the least, boldly claim for him the place 
of a great creative artist and unrivaled pictorial 
satirist. Chiswick may reasonably rejoice that 
her church-yard holds the remains of a truly 
national painter, whose enduring fame will long 
associate the name of this parish with the his- 
tory of modern art. 





“HELPMEETS” REVIEWED.* 





F my gentle readers will as good-naturedly 
pardon me for being the heroine of my own 
story as they did the author of “Help- 

meets,” I shall be very thankful, and proceed to 
the rather difficult task of review. 

The writer is very truthful and just in the 
first two or three paragraphs, but unhappy in 
some of her expressions throughout the entire 
article, there being an evident desire to appear 
strong and mannish. This style in a lady writer 
is as offensive to a refined taste, as for a gentle- 
man to put on the effeminate and exquisite. 

“How can we help our husbands?” “We 
can take cheerfully the cross of the itinerancy.” 
With this answer I most cordially agree; but, 
at the risk of not having “refinement of soul to 
feel, and not being fit to bear it,” I must entirely 





* “ Helpmeets” was published in the January number. We 
cheerfully give place to the “‘ Review,” as we did to the article.— 
EpitTor. 





dissent from the assertion that the itinerancy is 
a “heavy cross.” An anecdote, related by Rev. 
J. H. Vincent, seems quite apropos at this point. 
“A deacon’s daughter of mature years decided 
to marry. Her father, wishing to impress her 
mind with the importance of such a step, said 
to her, ‘My daughter, it is a very solemn thing 
to get married.’ ‘I know, father,’ she replied, 
‘but it is a great deal solemner not to.’” It is 
a cross to be an itinerant’s wife, but a great 
deal crosser not to. 

Nearly twenty-eight years ago, when I mar- 
ried a Methodist minister, abundance of com- 
miseration was lavished upon me by my friends, 
but it was all lost. I could not appreciate it, 
and can not to this day. A few years since, 
while packing up to move, a gentleman called 
to see my husband on business, in the course 
of which he remarked, “Well, Mrs. B., this 
itinerancy is pretty hard business, is it not— 
moving so often?” “No, indeed,” I replied; 
“it is first-rate, if only well followed,” and I 
felt what I said. I had not forgotten the great- 
est trial of my life—the five long years my hus- 
band was on the superannuated list, and how 
earnestly I prayed for his recovery, and told the 
Lord that the most obscure charge in the Con- 
ference was plenty good enough, only give hima 
place again in his vineyard. The minister’s wife 
who itinerates under “protest,” can not be aware 
of the remorse she is garnering for herself in thus 
dragging her husband down in his noble work. 

The wives of itinerants are not the only class 
of females that “plan beautiful home-lives for 
themselves” and get disappointed—not the only 
ones whose hearts become entwined around 
loving friends and sacred spots, when by a turn, 
not of the wheel of the itinerancy for Christ’s 
sake, but by the “crank” of circumstances, 
those ties are severed. The wives of itinerants 
are not the only women who have to rear chil- 
dren with very few of those “sweet, gentle, re- 
fining influences,” so desirable; but if I were 
looking for these I should not go exclusively to 
the “permanent homes” of the wealthy. I would 
as soon risk the present and future of children 
reared in a f/ain, inconvenient parsonage, as 
those brought up in the ease and luxury, glare, 
fashion, and heartlessness that so almost surely 
attend the permanent homes of the rich. 

The families of itinerant ministers are not 
the only ones that have their May-day moving. 
True, we scatter our dead, but is this peculiar 
to the itinerant? No. With the sweet hope 
of the resurrection inspiring us, can we not 
irustfully sing, 


‘These ashes, too, this little dust, 
Our Father’s care shall keep, 
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Till the last angel rise and break 
The long and dreary sleep.” 


\One of our best preachers, in conversation at 
our last Conference, alluded tenderly to his own 
family. Said he, “During my wife’s life-time 
we had eight homes in the itinerancy, and every 
one of them was made sacred by the birth of 
a child.” There are many of his co-laborers 
who can cheerfully testify to her well-regulated 
household, and the pleasant welcome that al- 
ways greeted them whenever the quarterly ap- 
pointment or business brought them to her 
pleasant home, making them forget for the time 
their weariness and care. Is not the memory 
of such a wife and mother precious? “Yea, it 
is as ointment poured forth.” 

Our itinerancy is as nearly perfect as it is 
possible for a human organization to be, or was 
before the third year was added; yet, as it is 
only human, it is not so very strange that the 
mist of favoritism should sometimes obscure 
the mental vision of the cabinet, and that they 
should make this iron wheel in its revolutions 
do some queer things. Some of us who are 
worthy of good appointments do not get quite 
so good, while others get better than they de- 
serve; still we know that another revolution 
will bring us up to our merited position. 

While defending our itinerancy, I do not say 
I have always enjoyed the meddlesome dicta- 
tion and criticism we sometimes meet, yet they 
are only the necessary shades thrown in to give 
finer effect to our life-picture, lest too intense a 
glare of sunshine should dazzle us, and we fail 
to see ourselves in our true light. My heart is 
wedded to the itinerancy, and will be, so long as 
it beats in unison with any thing noble and 
good. If I had ten sons I should ask no greater 
emolument for them than that they be true, 
faithful ministers of the Gospel. Unfortunately 
I have but one-fifth that number, and whether 
they will honor their father by choosing his 
profession remains to be seen in the distance 
of years. If they do not, it will not be because 
they have heard their mother weakly complain 
of the crosses of the itinerancy. 

Hitherto I have been speaking of the Meth- 
odist itinerancy. There is another that bears 
quite a different aspect. I mean the itinerancy 
of other Churches. With a settled ministry, so 
claimed, statistics show that their ministers 
itinerate much oftener than we do with a regu- 
lar system. The very smallest number remain 
many years, or, perhaps, a life-time, while a 
large number are without appointments, waiting 
for a “call,” or going here and there preaching 
trial sermons; and if haply they receive a call, 
they have no assurance that it will last more 





than a year, when they may find themselves 
adrift for the next six months, and at their own 
expense. Such an itinerancy as this would be 
a heavy cross for me, and I doubt if I could help 
my husband bear it cheerfully. The fact is ours 
is a settled ministry. When the minister is duly 
received into the Conference he remains there, 
sure of an appointment during good behavior 
or physical ability to work. f 

There is another thought that has been quite 
prominent in my mind for some years. Are we 
sure the cross of the itinerancy is all on our 
side? Perhaps there are societies as anxiously 
inquiring in reference to their pastors as we for 
our charges. I am sorry to say that this in- 
quiry, natural and right enough in itself, is 
somewhat changed from what it used to be. 
Instead of asking about his “gifts and graces,” 
the first eager question is, “ How many children 
has he?” And, instead of, “Can I be useful 
there?” the questions are, “How much do they 
pay?” and, “Are they popular?” I have heard 
some of our ministers complain of being cru- 
cified by their appointments, and I wanted to 
say, shame on you, my brother! There is not 
a single appointment in our Conference but that 
is good enough for the very best preacher in it; 
but this only shows that some ministers will 
“think more highly of themselves than they 
ought to think.” 

“Ours must be model Christian homes.” To 
make them so is a difficult task, for various 
reasons. It may be for want of convenience, or 
a limited support, or want of judgment, or per- 
haps all combined. In all my journeyings I 
never saw a minister’s wife who reminded me, 
in the least, of a “Camanche squaw,” and I 
have shared the hospitality of many; but if I 
had, I do not think I should publish the fact 
through the Ladies’ Repository, for I should 
expect her eye would light upon it, and she 
would think I meant her, for, undoubtedly, she 
is just as conscious of her deficiency in this 
department as some others are of their superi- 
ority in most things; but I have found some 
who had the mistaken notion that they were 
called to the pastoral work, as well as their hus- 
bands, and, accordingly, accompany them, taking 
the children, full of life and fun, as children 
ought to be, to the great discomfort and dread 
of their parishioners, or leave them at home to 
quarrel with the “help,” and go wild, until the 
mother returns. There are diversities of gifts. 
Some have poetry at their tongue’s end, and 
others at their fingers’ ends; they can make 
plain, scanty furnishings look cozy and inviting, 
while others make up for this in conversational 
powers and executive ability. It is right for us 
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to have homes, husbands, and children, or it is 
not. If right, we should not feel it a “ sacrifice 
of all our opportunities, and strength, and hap- 
piness ;” it should be our “happiness ” to make 
our homes pleasant for our husbands and chil- 
dren. 

There can be no “stronger work,” nor any 
claims superior to those devolving upon us by 
these sacred relations. Women who snow the 
exhaustive effect of maternity on our physical 
and mental powers, and who realize their obli- 
gations to their families, may have their owxz 
opinions as to the correctness of “small pat- 
terns,” etc. Concerning the minister of “ex- 
quisite fiber,” I wonder if he knows how it thrills 
every nerve of his tired wife to find that he has 
gone for a pleasant stroll, and left her to tend a 
crying baby, and get her wood and water the 
best way she can. 

“ There should be well-trained children at the 
parsonage.” The necessary qualifications, firm- 
ness and forbearance, patience and persever- 
ance, who has them? If mothers “lack wisdom, 
let them ask of God, who giveth to all liberally, 
and upbraideth not.” 

The “tricking out in cheap finery, the petty 
pinchings, and hypocrisies, the cheats and lies, 
and meannesses, to keep up appearances,” this 
is a sad picture of a minister’s family. We hope 
there are very few such to be found. 

I should like to inquire a little into the finan- 
cial habits of those ministers thus “hounded 
into locating,” and see if they have always been 
just as economical in their own personal ex- 
penditures as they might have been; whether 
they have not indulged in the luxury of fine 
boots, kid gloves, etc., or in the purchase of 
books, such, perhaps, as they really needed, 
but could not afford to buy. 

“Susannah Wesley is our model minister’s 
wife.” Not because she held the #xeteen chil- 
dren that God gave her to nourish with her own 
sweet life under such rigid discipline, but be- 
cause she ruled in love, and had the patience to 
repeat that one letter to her stupid boy “twenty 
times, if nineteen were not enough.” We have 
another model woman in the person and life 
of Mrs. Mary Fletcher. Is it not singular that 
a lady in her circumstances, unmarried, and able 
to live without cares, should have rested with 
such entire confidence on the words: “If she 
have brought up children, if she have lodged 
strangers, if she have washed the saints’ feet, 
if she have relieved the afflicted, if she have 
diligently followed every good work.” Is it not 
singular, I repeat, that she should have taken 
upon her the training of so many children, and 
the following out these Scripture suggestions, 





meeting as she did the direct and almost violent 
opposition of her friends? Why not have made 
herself conspicuous at some Woman’s Rights 
Convention, or have brought herself before the 
public as a lecturer on this subject or that, as 
too many of our women do? 

Why not? Ah, having had “respect unto 
the recompense of the reward,” she was con- 
tent to bring up children, lodge strangers, wash 
the saints’ feet, etc., knowing that in due time 
she should hear the Master’s “Well done.” 
Would God there were more such women as 
she in our day! There is many a motherless 
waif that would gladly nestle on the bosom of 
our childless wives, giving, in return for the toil 
and care of their training, a wealth of love to 
which they'are strangers, and perhaps a pleas- 
ant home to shelter them, when they have en- 
tered upon the “sere and yellow leaf?” 

“Freshets of gossip overflow the parsonage.” 
In self-defense I must say that it is not neces- 
sarily so. I have always found silence to be a 
sufficient rebuke for those who deal in this com- 
modity, and I think if this coutse is strictly ad- 
hered to, we shall find very few occasions to act 
as “peace-maker” among our people. 

“We must share our husband’s studies. How 
can we get time for study with all these cares, 
this company, these children?” “Make time.” 
This reminds me of the old bachelor who was 
fond of reading essays to his married friends on 
the best method of training children, when, poor 
soul, he knew nothing about it. We should put 
aside “ruffling and tatting, tucking and crochet- 
ing, and all hurtful superfluities,” but some- 
body must do the washing and scrubbing, 
ironing and mending, sweeping and dusting, 
pickling, preserving, and canning, for the com- 
fort of our own families and the “ninety-nine 
good common people, and one angel unawares,” 
besides the making of garments, and numberless 
other items that go to make up the housekeep- 
ing routine; and then there are the little cut 
fingers to tie up, the kite strings to fix, dollies 
to dress, and heart-aches to soothe ; and when 
the “good-night” is given, we must tuck the 
little ones in, and hear them say their “ Now I 
lay me,” so that with one thing or another, the 
most of the evening is gone before the tired 
mother finds a moment to rest. Interspersed 
are the sleepless nights and wearisome days 
incident to all the diseases that childhood is 
heir to. 

Says a literary friend, those are nice times 
for study. Not so. The eyes made weak by 
watching refuse to read, and the mother feels 
that she ust work her way through her mend- 
ing-basket, or, with busy fingers, she shapes the 
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stocking for the little sick one, praying the while 
that those dear little feet may wear them a// out, 
and in after years never stray from the “ narrow 
path.” [| suspect that the minister’s wife who 
taught herself German with her book spread 
on her ironing-board, only had changes for two, 
but multiply this number by three or four, and 
the work is marvelously increased; and as to 
“studying Greek while riding from house to 
house, making pastoral calls,” I think if there 
had been two or three, even good, quiet children 
along, the nouns and verbs would have gotten 
strangely mixed, so that it would have been 
difficult to tell whether the one were singu/ar, 
dual, or plural, or the other pure, tau, pi, or 
kappa, and, if a mute, whether a fi-mute or a 
kappa-mute. However, there is one study we 
can scarcely avoid, even cumbered as we are 
with cares—human nature—and if we have not 
too much of it ourselves, may profit largely 
by it. 

But what can we do to help our husbands in 
“the warfare of right with sin?” I shall be 
pardoned if I refer the reader to “ Night-Fall,” 
a beautiful poem published in the January num- 
ber of the Ladies’ Repository for 1871. “I be- 
lieve nine out of every ten of those ministers 
who fall into gross sin might have been saved 
if their wives had stood by them in social, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual life.’ This is wholesale 
charity for those unfortunate men, and whole- 
sale censure for their unhappy wives. So far 
as my own observation goes, I believe that if 
ministers yield to the temptations of “Satan” 
they will go to perdition in spite of good wives 
and the Lord together; and so, vice versa. 

In reference to the said district in the Rock 
River Conference, Ladies’ Association, etc., I 
speak partly from observation and partly from re- 
liable representation from those present. “They 
read essays and share criticisms with their hus- 
bands.” This is the objectionable feature of 
the “ Association,” and I think it a very serious 
one. Some good brother, in a meteoric flash 
of gallantry, moved that the ladies be invited to 
come in and read their essays alternately with 
the gentlemen, and the ladies very graciously 
accepted the invitation. Now, any one can see 
at a glance that, with the limited time allotted 
to the District Conference, the Sabbath-School 
Institute being held in connection with it, this 
arrangement must seriously encroach upon the 
time that of right belongs to the ministers for 
their own mutual benefit. Subjects for essays 
are given them, supposed to be of interest and 
importance to them and the Church, and they 
devote much time and study to their prepara- 
tion, yet the very fewest number get an oppor- 





tunity to present them. At our last District 
Conference it was suggested to begin at the 
other end of the list next time, in order that 
others might get a chance to read. At one 
District Conference, when it was found that all 
the ladies could not read alternately, it was 
moved that the ladies have the balance of the 
time, thus crowding out gentlemen who had 
“equal rights.” 

I think the ladies’ association a fine thing if 
kept within its own precinct ; many of their pro- 
ductions are original and entertaining, while 
others are evidently borrowed lights. 

“Organizations are the order of the times,” 
I had almost said the bane of the times. If we 
were to engage in every organization of the day 
we should find many a screw loose in our do- 
mestic economy. If there is one object that 
makes it right for married women to leave their 
homes so frequently and so constantly, I think 
it is the recent “ Woman’s Foreign Missionary” 
movement. And yet I have some doubt of its 
propriety, when I recall an incident that came 
under my own observation last Summer. A lady 
in a missionary meeting, speaking of the way 
she had been called and induced to enter upon 
this work, said, “ That on account of poor health 
she hardly dared to undertake it, but the Lord 
had given her strength to do just so much 
more.” After the meeting her little boy said, 
“Ma says the Lord helps her do so much more, 
but pa and I have to do the work;” and so it 
must be in every instance—“ pa and 1” must 
do the work or depend on the perplexing uncer- 
tainties of “help,” which, in either case, can 
not be very “pleasant.” 

No doubt it is very delightful for us to attend 
our Annual Conferences, especially so, for those 
of us who are burdened and worn with home 
cares ; yet it becomes us to look at this matter 
in another than the light of pleasure. Our 
Conference numbers two hundred and eight; 
add a hundred and seventy or more lay dele- 
gates, and our ministers’ wives en masse, with a 
“right smart” sprinkling of children, or a sprink- 
ling of “right smart” children, arfd we certainly 
must make the Conference of such unwieldy 
proportions as to be burdensome at almost any 
charge within its bounds, notwithstanding the 
ingenious reply of a good brother—“ Whom 
God hath joined together, we of A. will not 
put asunder”—to the question, “ May we bring 
our wives ?” 

“ Above all, we can most help our husbands 
by faith and prayer.” How true this is! I 
believe the ejaculatory prayer of the mother 
who can not get away from her little ones long 
enough for the closet hour, is just as near the 
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ear and heart of the All-Father as the studied 
form of the most perfect system. 

Finally, the itinerant’s wife lies down to die. 
She looks back over the years of her wander- 
ings, and recounts the deliverances God has 
wrought for her ;. how he has enabled her to do 
a little in his service, and how she has been 
helped through difficulties and sustained under 
trials, and, like the lamented sister Baume who 
did her life-work in India in a few short years, 
and then came home to die in the bosom of the 
Church that first welcomed her a bride, exclaim, 
“Tt is all of grace.” 





THE RELIGION OF THE FAMILY. 





IV. 
BENEFITS AND OBLIGATIONS OF MARRIAGE. 


HE second great law of the household is 

social intercourse and confidence. One of 

the strongest bonds existing around the 
fireside is that which arises from endearing 
social intercourse and the most unqualified con- 
fidence. We know of nothing more important 
to the permanent happiness of the married pair, 
nothing more capable of binding them together 
in a lasting union of interest and affection. 
Nor, on the other hand, do we know of any 
thing more powerful and rapid in leading ‘to 
estrangement, coldness, and indifference, than 
the want of this social intercourse, mutual con- 
fidence, and unity of purpose. 

Husband and wife are henceforth separated 
in an important sense from all the world, and 
from all other relations. This one has usurped 
the place of all the others, and henceforth they 
are to make their own world, and secure their 
own happiness. Such a state creates its own 
interests and its own privacies, which should be 
known to the parties themselves alone. Suffer 
me here to exercise the privilege of the preacher 
and indulge in exhortation. “We would say, 
then, preserve the privacies of your own fire- 
side, your marriage state, and your hearts, from 
father, mother, sister, brother, and all the world. 
Between you let no third person come, to share 
the secret joy or grief that belongs to your- 
selves alone. Build your own quiet world, not 
allowing the dearest earthly friend to be the 
confidant of aught that concerns. your domestic 
peace. Let moments of alienation, if they oc- 
cur, be healed and forgotten in after moments 
and years of faithful, devoted love; but never 
let the wall of another’s confidence be built up 
between you and your wife’s or husband’s heart. 
Unbosom freely your joys and sorrows, your 
hopes and disappointments, your griefs and 


fears to each other, but to no one else. Let 
each be to the other the sole confidant in the 
wide world. Nothing will more cement your 
hearts together.” Above all things, let the man 
who would have a happy home be found often 
at the fireside. Let not business, journeyings, 
associations, social gatherings, club-rooms, self- 
ish amusements, nor any thing else deprive your 
family of your society, your attention, and your 
care. 

In the hurry of business of the present day, 
home is apt to be forgotten, though the one is 
for time, and the other is for eternity. A few 
hundred dollars richer at a man’s death will not 
compensate for the loss his family has sustained 
from the absence of his own society and atten- 
tion; nor will the thought that he has a few 
thousands more to leave behind compensate 
‘him for the loss of social and domestic peace 
and happiness which has been the price of 
his gain. We blame not that wife who mur- 
murs and feels aggrieved, and grows cold and 
indifferent toward that thoughtless or unfeeling 
man who night after night leaves her to sit in 
solitude and dreariness, while he is off to the 
club-house, the theater, the billiard saloon, the 
bowling alley, or the convivial gathering, from 
which he too often comes home flushed with 
intoxication, or fresh from the gambling-table. 
He receives even less than his deserts if he is 
met with sullen silence, with hidden tears, and 
finds a cheerless fireside and a heartless table, 
and a cold and unloving home on his waking in 
the morning. 

Side by side with this social intercourse 
should be the most unlimited confidence. The 
more of it the better. The more the husband 
gives of it to his wife, the more he will find she 
deserves it. The man who withholds this confi- 
dence from his wife, not only so far and so seri- 
ously breaks in upon the claims of this endear- 
ing relationship, but also deprives himself of 
the safest, most unselfish, most careful, deep- 
seeing, and judicious copartnership the world 
offers him. There is a trait in woman’s char- 
acter which even in its relation to business no 
wise man will dispense with. I mean the keen 
moral insight of the female heart. Women, 
living as they do outside of the busy, skeptical, 
compromising world, will detect the moral bear- 
ings of an action with a rapidity that seems 
like instinct. Their intuitions, less disturbed 
by worldly influences, are vastly more active, 
and more pure and reliable than those of men. 
Their sensibility to right and wrong is unspeak- 
ably more delicate. No man who has a good 
wife should be willing to dispense with this in 





any movement of importance. What if she is 
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more timid, and careful, and upright? It may 
be the very thing you need. The steam-engine 
is very powerful and very useful, but it would 
be of little real benefit, and extremely danger- 
ous, if not well provided with brakes and safety- 
valves. We would fix the extent of this confi- 
dence by a rule of the eccentric Rowland Hill. 
This great preacher said, on one occasion, that 
there were two things he always told his wife: 
first, he told her every thing that concerned her; 
secondly, he told her every thing that concerned 
himself. No man has a right to complain of 
the extravagance of his wife, who conceals from 
her the true state of his financial matters. 

Following this must be mutual enduring es- 
teem and respect. It is an easy thing to catch 
a husband or wife; it is a nice thing to hold 
one. We are all good anglers and marksmen, 
but many fail in bagging the game. All are 
adepts in setting traps and catching the birds, 
but how many seem to be totally destitute of 
all skill in making cages to hold them! How 
bright, and beautiful, and happy, and joyous are 
all honey-moons, but how tame, and insipid, and 
cold, and flat are many households! What a 
beautiful, and polite, and gentle thing is court- 
ship; but in how many instances what a stale 
and indifferent thing is possession! The fault 
is both antecedent and consequent; the error 
is before and after marriage. Said the peace- 
loving Penn, “Be sure you marry for love; but 
be equally sure you love what is lovely.” 

In selecting a companion, those life-long 
characteristics should be chosen, which neither 
adversity nor sickness impair, instead of mere 
wealth, talent, or beauty, which an hour’s mis- 
fortune or sickness may blast forever. Men 
and women both should marry in equality; they 
should be companions, capable of mutual guard- 
ianship and deferential care, not merely for food, 
and raiment, and physical comfort, but for the 
higher wants of the soul. They should be 
companions in every moral, and intellectual, 
and Christian sense—mutual helpers of each 
other’s joy and promoters of each other’s high- 
est welfare. Marriage is a school, wherein 
husband and wife should be reciprocally teacher 
and pupil. There is danger of unhappiness 
where one, in any respect, is much above the 
other. The young, romantic, thoughtless daugh- 
ter of a millionaire may, in a fit of morbid sen- 
timentality and romance, consent to run away 
with her father’s footman; but it will not be 
long till she will remind him of the fact, and 
use him as a footman still. Many a youth, in 
the warmth and enthusiasm of early life, sees a 
bright, and gay, and beautiful thing in his path- 
way, and picks it up thoughtlessly and hangs it 





about his neck as an ornament, but, alas! he 
soon finds it is a millstone, ever dragging him 
down to the earth. 

But I have said the fault is subsequent as 
well as antecedent to marriage; the parties 
should not only be equal in marriage, but should 
grow equally and harmoniously after marriage. 
The first step toward separation often is the 
laying aside of the graces, the kindnesses, the 
attentions, which first won and captivated. It 
is ceasing to be careful, to be polite, to be cour- 
teous, at home. It is the husband forgetting to 
repose confidence in the wife; it is the wife 
rising out of her sphere of gentle submission 
into one of authority, boldness, and exaction. 
Some women are even weak enough to marry 
husbands to rule over them, and they generally 
receive their own reward. Such marriages are 
always unhappy, as the wife acknowledges she 
marries a fool, and is obliged to drag him after 
her all her life, and in the end finds she has 
less advantage over him than she supposed. 
The restless, impatient, aspiring wife may often 
succeed in reducing her husband to a position 
of inferiority. But what does she gain? She 
only degrades him in her own estimation and 
in that of the world; and as he sinks she sinks 
with him, for the position of the family is not 
determined by the wife but by the husband. A 
termagant may gain victories ; but they are such 
victories as that of Pyrrhus; they are her own 
ruin. When the parties begin to think meanly 
of each other’s character, or judgment, or tal- 
ents, or appearance, there is but one step more 
to contempt, and then farewell to all domestic 
peace and felicity. When this begins, the deli- 
cate sentiment that belongs to the relation of 
man and wife is gone forever. If persons marry 
husbands or wives whom they do not profoundly 
respect, they are simply foolish, and must take 
the consequences of their silly blunder. If a 
woman marries a man of stupidity, in whose 
character she can not confide, she is still more 
foolish, and at the very beginning breaks her 
own holy vow to love, honor, and obey. 

But another Jaw of the true Christian house- 
hold is mutual solicitude for each other’s salva- 
tion. Marriage, we have seen, is a divine insti- 
tution ; it is given to the world by God, and is 
projected on a religious foundation; a vital 
element in it is the recognition of spiritual and 
divine things ; it is not given to the inferior and 
transient animals, and in any thing like its true 
sense it is impossible among barbarous and 
uncivilized people; in its highest meaning it is 
an institution for immortal, spiritual, moral, and 
intelligent beings, and its highest felicity can 
only be reached where these facts of human 
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nature and destiny are distinctly recognized. 
No wonder that where all moral and religious 
principles are neglected, marriage should fail 
in many of its most beautiful and beneficent 
results ; it is simply expecting the best results 
of an institution, while the very elements by 
which those best results are produced are left 
out. The irreligious household can not be a 
happy one; and the fault is not in marriage, 
nor in the divine organization of the family, but 
in the simple fact that an essential element in 
the organization of the household is religion. 

It is not difficult to see at how many points 
religion touches the vital interests of the family. 
A recognition of the immortal life, and of the 
relations of the marriage union in time to the 
endless life in eternity, gives dignity and sub- 
lime import to marriage; the recognition of 
God as its author and of our responsibility to 
him gives solemnity and weight to the obliga- 
tions of marriage; the divine grace and help 
secures cheerfulness in bearing its burdens; a 
grateful heart gives sunshine and happiness; 
obedience to God’s laws secures order and har- 
mony; pious examples wear away asperities 
from childhood, and mold the lives of children 
into goodness ; the consolations of religion are 
the only sure supports under those trials and 
bereavements which are sure to come to every 
home; and the Christian spirit is the very at- 
mosphere of peace and good-will in which do- 
mestic happiness must grow. 

Religion in the family culminates in the family 
altar; without this the piety of the household 
is incomplete, however sincere and fervent it 
may be in personal or private manifestation. 
The piety of the family should express itself in 
a common prayer; that is, in a prayer which is 
the prayer of the whole family. When all bow 
together, and the father as the priest of the 
family offers up the one prayer of the whole 
family, then we have before us the crowning 
glory of domestic piety and devotion, and we 
may be sure the divine blessing is resting on 
that home, and that love, harmony, order, and 
happiness are reigning in that household. Such 
a daily scene creates a peculiarly sacred atmos- 
phere in the family. It becomes one of the 
most sacred and precious recollections of child- 
hood. These pictures come up in fancy and 
stir up within us the dear home-feelings in after 
years, brightest among all the bright scenes 
which sin has spared to our world. When 
religion sits like an angelic presence by the 
fireside; when calm content is nursed in the 
lap of simple trust; when the world is con- 
quered by the love that bears all and endures 
all; when all home duties are cheerfully per- 





formed, and the everlasting home is kept ever 
in view—then it is that marriage rises to a sub- 
lime type of the union that exists between 
Christ and his own body, which is his Church. 

How this interesting relation, this tenderest 
of all earthly ties, this link that will be a pre- 
cious memory at least in eternity, should inspire 
a deep and abiding interest in the spiritual wel- 
fare of each other! Strange that in the midst 
of the confidences and intimacies of married 
life so much reserve is so often found on this 
subject. Why should the forbidden topic in 
this most sacred relation so often be the hopes 
and prospects of a life that is future and eternal? 
How many deep and poignant regrets are left 
behind, like poisoned arrows in the heart of the 
survivor, when ruthless death has come to sever 
this endearing union? And death must come. 
This union, sacred as it is, must be broken! 
“One must be taken, and the other left ”»—left 
overwhelmed with a desolation and sorrow to 
which nothing else is comparable. How bitter, 
then, the thought that all had not been done 
that might have been done to secure the eternal 
interests of the one that now is still in death! 
To saint or sinner the most fearful thought that 
mingles with the solemnities of death, is the 
terribie fear that all may not be well with the 
one that has gone before; while, on the other 
hand, the sweetest thought and most powerful 
consolation are found in the well-grounded hope 
that the loved one is not lost, but has gone 
before to the place of greater joys and more 
enduring unions. How glorious is the hope 
that they who have walked together in the 
commandments of the Lord here, will meet 
together again in the bright mansions above, 
where sin can not enter to mar their happiness, 
nor death to sever the bond of union! And 
this, in God’s design, is the end and final con- 
summation of true marriage. “Wherefore, let 
us exhort one another daily while it is called 
to-day, and so much the more as ye see the day 
approaching.” 





PALESTINE: ITS PRESENT AND FU- 
TURE. 





HE name_ of Jerusalem, which has now 
been enshrined for so many centuries in 
all Christian hearts, and which has re- 

peatedly kindled a warlike enthusiasm in entire 
nations, still exerts its wonted magical influence 
over the civilized world. The former inhabit- 
ants of Palestine, once completely isolated from 
the rest of mankind, but now dispersed over the 
whole earth, and controlling to a certain extent 
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its international trade, still recall with sadness 
the past splendor of their temple and their 
kings, and pine for the final fulfillment of the 
prophecies of their restored nationality, and 
glorious return to the heritage of their fore- 
fathers. In the congregations and schools of 
the old and the new Church, this name retains 
its exalted sound—even the Mohammedan re- 
gards with profound veneration the “ Holy One,” 
on whose mount a servant of God once offered 
to sacrifice his own son, where the greatest 
prophet, “our Lord Isa,” used to preach—and 
he therefore places Jerusalem by the side of 
Mecca, Medina, and Hebron. 

The Crusaders were unable to obtain a per- 
manent foothold in Palestine, partly because 
the zeal of the leaders in this holy war was too 
much alloyed With selfish motives, and partly 
because to extend and strengthen their own 
power seemed to them of more importance than 
to promote the welfare of the conquered terri- 
tory. The most heroic deeds were thus but 
too often tarnished by injustice and rapacity. 
During the centuries which followed this epi- 
sode Palestine was virtually closed to foreigners, 
and the iron heel of the Turk pressed heavily on 
the necks of the native Christians—vague re- 
ports of whose suffering only now and then 
reached the distant West. The spiritual heads 
of the Latin communities, the Franciscans, 
were subjected to the harshest treatment ; and 
they frequently sealed their devotion to Christ 
with their blood. The passage of Bonaparte 
through the land, which was marked by the 
atrocious murder of the four thousand Jaffa 
prisoners, was no advantage to it. Nor did 
matters improve in the least under the rule 
of the Egyptians, an event which the natives 
still commemorate, and from which also dates 
the beginning of that European interference in 
the affairs of Palestine, which became more dis- 
tinct after the close of the Crimean campaign. 

As an inquiry into the present state and the 
future prospects of Jerusalem can hardly fail to 
be of general interest, we propose to hear what 
both natives and strangers have to say on the 
subject. The Moslem knows little of the past 
history of the Holy City, and what he does 
know consists mainly of garbled traditions and 
fables, which reach back no farther than to the 
orthodox days of Ibrahim and Musa. He looks 
upon the changes of the modern era with indif- 
ference, and is not disturbed by them, because 
he feels perfectly safe in his fatalism. The tra- 
dition of the powerful Christian prince, who will 
one day drive out the Osmanli, does not alarm 
him; for then the day of the last judgment will 
be close at hand, and he, the true believer, be 





admitted to paradise by the two judges who are 
to pass sentence on the dead in the valley of 
Josaphat. Next to the Moslem is the Greek, 
whose hereditary hatred of the Turk predis- 
poses him to hope and believe firmly in his 
enemy’s speedy overthrow. As all his religious 
interests are intimately associated with the holy 
places, he naturally yearns for a change of 
rulers. The Greek clergy understand fully how 
to impress the pilgrim with the sanctity and im- 
portance of the locality, and to keep its religious 
memories alive in the hearts of their flock. 
But the hope of the Greekwis in Russia, among 
the lower strata of whose population is still to 
be met that fervid piety which the name of 
Jerusalem may at any hour kindle into the 
fanaticism of a new crusade. 

The Latins, more frequently brought into con- 
tact with the Europeans than any of the other 
races, have the clearest idea of the historical 
importance which attaches to Palestine, and 
their spiritual heads firmly believe that the 
Jerusalem of the future will belong to Rome. 
The native Protestants are too few in numbers 
to exert any influence, but the foreign members 
of this denomination take the deepest interest 
in the destiny of the Holy Land. Indeed, their 
arrival and residence are in themselves at once 
the proof and the expression of the more or 
less sanguine views which prevail among them 
in relation to the future. Some of them seek, 
in common with the Catholics, to pave the way 
for the new times by elevating the people, 
morally and mentally, through the agency of 
missions and schools. Others attempt to assist 
in the solution of this international problem by 
the establishment of colonies. Others again 
look for a restoration of an Israelitic Empire 
in a literal sense. Last, though not least, is a 
German sect, of considerable influence and 
means, which aims at the foundation of a model 
Protestant State—a shining light to Christen- 
dom. But whatever our opinion of the tend- 
encies of these several sects may be, it is to 
be sincerely hoped that the influx of Christians 
will continue to increase, and that their colonies 
will be liberally sustained from abroad. Not 
only will the culture of the country thus re- 
ceive a vigorous impulse, but the contact with 
men of superior enterprise and energy must 
necessarily stimulate the sluggish natives. 

Such is the opinion of natives and foreign 
residents. But the government of the country 
does not favor these ideas, and has no sym- 
pathy with them, nor, indeed, does it appear to 
understand the reason of the close adherence 
of the several communities to their respective 
Churches, or to divine the real object of the 
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European settlements. And yet it is evident 
that a presentiment of the approaching end of 
Turkish supremacy underlies all the actions of 
the foreigner-hating Moslem officials. It is 
their systematic jealousy and suspicion which 
paralyzes the influence of the foreign consu- 
lates, which keeps such a watchful eye on the 
ill-concealed attempts of the several national- 
ities to gain the ascendency, and which offers 
so dogged a resistance to every Western effort 
to obtain a firm footing in the land. Even from 
non-political enterprises, such as the mission 
schools, agricultural colonies, etc., the much- 
needed official support is withheld, or only 
grudgingly doled out. Fifteen years ago the 
Western Consuls enjoyed far greater consider- 
ation in Palestine than they do at the present 
day. 

The English Consul, especially, used to wield 
great influence, and often did much good. But 
in this respect a decided change for the worse 
has taken place since 1860, and as long as the 
country remains a Turkish dependency there is 
no hope of improvement. As every-where else 
in Europe, so also in the Levant, the prestige 
of England has waned. The Constantinople 
statesmen have lost their old fear of the over- 
bearing Islanders; and if the haughty Briton 
fares thus, other nations can hardly expect to 
receive better treatment. No matter how just 
a cause may be, no foreign Consul can hope to 
expedite it, and their wards now constantly ex- 
perience this to their sorrow, especially in their 
commercial dealings with the Turks. In spite 
of the high-sounding leaders of the official Con- 
stantinople press, the judiciary is as corrupt as 
ever, and the complairts at the shameful ve- 
nality and unfairness of the judges, at their 
unjust decisions and extortion, have not abated 
one whit. 

But the worst in public repute are the so- 
called Commercial Tribunals. Thus it is no- 
torious that no impartial decision can be ex- 
pected from the Commercial Court at Jerusalem. 
Its judges—mostly Effendis of high standing— 
are chiefly distinguished for the coarse jokes 
and ridicule with which they regale the litigants. 
Woe to the mercantile suitor who is forced to 
seek redress before a tribunal of this kind! It 
is constantly asserted that the several nation- 
alities in the Empire are equals in the eyes 
of the law, but it is certainly not so in prac- 
tice. The Moslems are, and ever will be, the 
favored parties to a suit, and especially if they 
belong to the class of delinquent debtors. In 
a moral point of view the other Turkish Courts 
give more satisfaction. As far as the technical 
proceedings are concerned, the Turks possess, 





like the Arabs, the rare gift to draw out a case 
infinitely, and a decision at times becomes vir- 
tually impossible, unless the judges are bribed. 
Every thing depends on patronage and influ- 
ence, which are, of course, not to be obtained 
without an equivalent. The Consulates are not 
permitted to address the tribunals directly, but 
must communicate with them through the Pasha. 
The official language, the Arabic, is wonder- 
fully rich in fine phrases and compliments—a 
diet upon which the diplomatists are fed to sur- 
feit. Europeans, as foreigners, are not com- 
petent to hold office—the only exception to this 
rule being the lately recognized Municipal Coun- 
cil of Jerusalem, which is intrusted with the 
care of its local affairs. But in spite of the zeal 
manifested by the members of this mixed body, 
a curse appears to rest on all its undertakings, 
and the only European in the Council—the 
representative of the North German Consul, 
the other foreign agents being represented by 
native: Jews—has already come to the conclu- 
sion that nothing can be effected under Turkish 
supremacy. It is only when taxes or fines are 
to be imposed that the Porte displays some- 
thing like energy. Indeed, the Turkish system 
of depletion may be said to have attained per- 
fection in the new era. 

If it is really the intention of the Government 
to introduce order and honesty in the adminis- 
tration, it will none the less be long before any 
beneficial effects can be experienced. A serious 
obstacle to reform is the irregular and poor pay 
of the inferior officials, who are unable to live 
without extortion and bribery. Another crying 
evil which should be remedied is the injudicious 
manner in which the tithes are collected among 
the rural portion of the population. The Gov- 
ernment sells the different districts to the highest 
bidder, generally a native familiar with the busi- 
ness, who acquires the right to collect the taxes 
with the aid of the Bashi-Bazuks. The Province 
of Palestine, to which belongs neither Nablus 
nor Nazareth, yields about $200,000 in tithes. 
In addition to the tithes, the State rents out its 
large estates at about two-thirds of their annual 
produce, and collects nearly $30,000 per year 
from the lease of the Jaffa mills and fisheries, 
the Jerusalem gate-money, the sale of salt, and 
a duty on all goods manufactured in the munic- 
ipalities of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. III fares 
the village or district that delays the payment 
of its dues. Like a swarm of ravenous locusts 
the Bashi-Bazuks descend down upon its un- 
fortunate people, and, in the name of the Sultan, 
strip them of all they possess. 

Jerusalem, on account of its sanctity, is nom- 
inally exempted from taxation, but all sorts of 
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imports have lately been exacted there under 
specious pretexts, such as compulsory loans, 
military contributions, etc., which have caused 
much dissatisfaction among its inhabitants, and 
especially among the great patrician families, who 
had formerly been allowed to manage the reve- 
nues of the mosques and other foundations pretty 
much as they pleased, but which have now been 
intrusted to the charge of a high Turkish offi- 
cial. All they receive at present from this source 
is a small annuity. 

But it must not be supposed that these reve- 
nues benefit in the slightest degree the people 
from whom they are exacted. After a small 
deduction for the pay of the local officials, they 
are swallowed up in the unappeasable maw of 
the imperial treasury at Constantinople, which 
never disgorges. The State does not expend a 
single piaster for the improvement of agricult- 
ure, and the peasants themselves plant no more 
than is absolutely necessary, otherwise they 
would only be plundered more thoroughly by 
the tax-collectors. Of industry there exists, of 
course, hardly a trace. The public roads are 
in a most pitiful condition, and though the great 
highway between Jaffa and Jerusalem has lately 
been repaired in part, the work was so negli- 
gently done that it seems almost thrown away. 
Such a thing as a government mail, according 
to Western ideas, is utterly unknown. Public 
schools, supported by the State, have no exist- 
ence. The public buildings have been in ruins 
for years. Every locality is left to take care of 
its own sanitary arrangements, but being poor, 
this is never attempted—not even in Jerusalem. 
The people naturally regard this neglect and 
extortion with constantly growing discontent, 
and it would, -therefore, be difficult to find a 
single intelligent man in Palestine who is truly 
loyal to the powers that be. Nor seems the 
Turkish rule to find more sympathy among the 
decidedly more intelligent Arab population. The 
Islam possession, and the apathy common to 
both races, constitute the only bond between 
them. Hence it is quite safe to assume that in 
the event of a foreign war, the invading enemy 
would meet rather with assistance than opposi- 
tion on the part of the people of Palestine. 

The intercourse with Europe has become too 
continuous as that even the most ignorant peas- 
ant should be ignorant of the fact that things 
are altogether different in Western lands. Con- 
trary to the generally received impression, Pal- 
estine might, under proper management, be made 
a very prosperous country. Its mountains are 
admirably adapted to the culture of the grape, 
tobacco, and olive; the exceedingly fertile soil 
of the plains would yield an abundant harvest 





of grain, cotton, and other products, with good 
cultivation. Though Palestine, on account of 
its geographical position, can never expect to 
become of great importance in an industrial and 
commercial point of view, under different rela- 
tions many trades now indifferently followed, as, 
for instance, the manufacture of soap, might be 
easily extended. In sheep raising, especially, 
great results might be attained. 

The question whether the existence of West- 
ern colonies is possible in Palestine has often 
been mooted. The experiments hitherto tried 
have, it must be confessed, been any thing but 
encouraging. More than one settlement, like 
the recent American, has proved an utter fail- 
ure. Still, the principal difficulty with which 
all such enterprises have had to contend is the 
intentional do-nothing policy of the Turkish 
authorities, and we may therefore truly say that 
colonization has thus far never yet had a fair 
trial in Holy Land. . 

But while the material progress of Palestine 
is nothing to speak of, its moral and spiritual 
have been all the more gratifying. The credit 
of having first thought of establishing public 
schools outside of Jerusalem belongs to the 
Protestant missions. Their jealousy would not 
permit the other two Churches—we do not con- 
sider the American in this connection, it being 
too feebly represented in Jerusalem and Jaffa— 
to remain long behind the Protestant in enter- 
prise. But the rivalry of the Greek Church 
needs not be feared in the matter of schools, 
although the Patriarchate of Jerusalem can boast 
of a large seminary of its own. It is, however, 
different as regards the -Latin Church, whose 
missionary stations, presided over by zealous 
and popular priests, steadily increase in num- 
bers and influence. Its able head, the Patriarch 
Valerga, in whom the Pope places unlimited 
confidence, has founded near the city of Jerusa- 
lem an admirably arranged and conducted semi- 
nary for the education of native priests and 
teachers. Wherever the Roman Catholics come 
they at once settle themselves permanently, by 
erecting stately buildings and layipg out gar- 
dens; they direct their attention to the material 
welfare of their flocks, who are mostly recruited 
from the Greeks, and display an earnest zeal in 
their efforts to win the Christian population— 
no converts are sought among the Moham- 
medans—over to the bosom of the universal 
Church. Two large institutions, managed by 
the Sisters of Zion, under the superintendence 
of the well-known Abbe Ratibonne, are devoted 
to the education of girls belonging to the lower 
orders, and in the Northern part of Palestine 
similar institutions have been established with 
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equal success. The Roman Church disposes, 
however, of means far greater than those at the 
command of the evangelical, which depends 
almost entirely on individual contributions. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Protestant 
Church in Palestine owes its origin to the En- 
glish mission, and that the latter is considered 
the leading Church, the German Reformed has 
effected much that promises to be enduring. 
It is the German, not the English, which has 
done most for popular education, and which 
seems never to rest in the good work. Its ex- 
tensive establishments at Jerusalem and Beth- 
lehem, and other places, are a sufficient proof 
of this zeal. Germany will therefore be entitled 
to claim a large share in the regeneration of the 
Holy Land. 

The Jews residing in Palestine can be so 
much less ignored as they constitute the greater 
part of its population, and their number, like 
that of the Christians, keeps steadily increasing, 
while the Moslems perceptibly diminish. Since 
the Crimean war the Jewish residents have so 
multiplied by emigration from Russia, Austria, 
and, in late years, from North Africa, that they 
are already computed at one hundred thousand 
souls. The German-speaking Jews, who come 
from the north and east of Europe, are, aside 
from the distorted views of life which their tra- 
ditions and the Talmud teach them to imbibe, 
a thoroughly honest and worthy people. Upon 
the miserable pittance doled out to each mem- 
ber of the Jewish community from the alms col- 
lected in their behalf abroad, the greater part 
of them barely manage to support life. Many 
of the younger people follow some business or 
trade, and thus honestly rear their numerous 
progeny. The North African Jews—Maghre- 
bin—as well as the native Spanish-speaking 
Jews, devote themselves far less than their 
brethren to religious studies and exercises. 
Their prayer-meetings betray a gross indiffer- 
ence in relation to spiritual concerns, but they 
display on the other hand an unusual aptitude 
and zeal for trade, some of them being quite 
wealthy. 

The Karaim family have now been settled for 
a considerable period in Palestine. Though 
proscribed by their co-religionists for heresy— 
they repudiate the Talmud and believe alone in 
the Thora—they bear there, as they did every- 
where else, an excellent reputation. Their per- 
sons and domiciles are models of cleanliness—a 
virtue which, though next to godliness, is by no 
means general among the Ashkenasim. In so 
far as Jewish assessors are employed in the dif- 
ferent administrative departments, where their 
opinions are often consulted, this people may 





be said to exercise a certain amount of political 
influence with the Turkish authorities. A large 
part of the Jewish population stands under the 
protection of the several foreign consuls. The 
latter act, therefore, often as umpires and arbi- 
trators in their numerous quarrels, for the He- 
brew tribunals, which follow the hair-splitting 
of the Talmud, find it impossible to settle all 
the disputes that constantly arise between the 
different communes and families. 

The Jerusalem Jews, who devote themselves 
no less exclusively than those of Hebron, Tibe- 
rias, and Sassed, to the study of the Talmud, 
and who were formerly suppressed by the fanat- 
icism of the Moslems, are not only very numer- 
ous, but extremely poor and destitute, for which 
reason they seem to be a special object of sym- 
pathy with the Israelites in all parts of the 
globe. Not alone from Europe, but even from 
Australia and China, come considerable remit- 
tances of money, which are collected by agents, 
and paid over to the Jerusalem Rabbis, who 
divide the amount among their people. To put 
an end to the fierce disputes which the distri- 
bution of these sums used to provoke, each 
Jewish individual, whether an infant newly born 
or an aged man, now receives so much, or little, 
per head. To alleviate the sickness which pre- 
vails chiefly among the families settled in the 
northern districts of Palestine—the result of 
uncleanliness, unwholesome food, and the un- 
naturally early marriages—the Rothschilds have 
founded an excellent hospital, which is under 
the charge of a competent German physician. 
The Spanish-speaking Jews appear to prefer 
the English hospital, where medical attendants 
hardly find time to attend to any other class of 
patients. The share assumed by the Christian 
Churches in relieving the sick and suffering 
deserves also the warmest praise, and is grate- 
fully acknowledged by the entire population. 
In addition to the Saint Louis Hospital, en- 
dowed by the French Government, there are 
several others, among which is a German in- 
firmary, where, exclusive of the Christians, over 
three hundred Moslems are annually cared for 
and supported. 

A little more than a quarter of a century ago, 
the Jews occupied a very deplorable position 
among the arrogant and brutal Mohammedan 
population, but since the establishment of the 
foreign consulates in Palestine, the Jews may 
no longer be abused with impunity. The con- 
tempt for them, however, survives even now, 
and it is still considered one-of the most offen- 
sive epithets to call another a Jew. The Chris- 
tians are, upon the whole, very fairly treated; 
many of the old patrician families are highly 
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respected; Christians and Moslem no longer 
live apart, but often occupy adjoining premises, 
and associate too much together to harbor the 
ancient prejudices. While the Mohammedans 
of Hebron, where there are no Christians, and 
those of Nablus, where there are only few, bear 
the reputation of brutality and intolerance, the 
Mohammedans of Jerusalem are quite tolerant, 
even courteous. The Effendis—members of the 
patrician order—pride themselves on sustaining 
cordial relations with the Europeans, though 
they treat their own inferiors, and especially 
the Egyptian fellahs, with the utmost insolence. 

What we understand by social intercourse in 
America and Europe, has no existence in Pal- 
estine, not only because of its mixed population, 
but because this mixture predominates among 
the Europeans, who permit their denominational 
differences to interfere most with the social 
amenities. There is only one link between 
them, and that is among the é7¢e, namely, the 
literary club founded by Consul Finn, whose 
President is eo zfso the British Consul, and to 
which all the consuls and the clergy belong. 
The ostensible object of the club is the study 
of the topography, history, and archeology of 
Jerusalem, but its practical results appear thus 
far to be confined to the subscription to the 
leading English newspapers. 





REMINISCENCES AWAKENED BY A 
. CLOCK. 





oy ES—it is the same—the old clock—the 
4 family clock—the clock that measured off 
“© the hours of my childhood—that uttered 
its stern call to study, to school, to work—that 
struck its merry peal when the task was accom- 
plished, and smiled cheerily as the whole bevy 
of boys and girls who had sprung up around 
my father’s hearth-stone bounded forth to 
sports and frolic—the clock, whose evening 
chimes gathered parents and children to the 
altar of cheerful, holy sacrifice. Ah! yes—the 
whole scene is before me. My father—no other 
was ever more revered and beloved—as the 
priest of his household, seems invested with a 
sanctity not unlike that with which our childish 
imaginations clothed Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Moses. Even my mother, as she takes her 
accustomed seat, regards him with a look that 
seems almost reverential. No other sound save 
the ceaseless tick—tick—tick of the familiar 
clock is heard while the holy page is read, and 
mingled supplications and thanksgivings ascend 
to be offered “with the prayers of all saints 
upon the golden altar, which is before the 





throne.” The impressive words of parental 
admonition and counsel linger in our ears as 
the “good-night” is spoken, and our last con- 
scious thoughts, as slumber steals over us, are 
of God, who has so loved us as to give his Son 
to die for us, and the infinite danger of slighting 
this great salvation. 

But the clock ticked away the years, and 
each brought its changes to our happy circle. 
The chubby, rosy-cheeked little boys, playing 
so lately in frocks and pinafores, grow to stal- 
wart lads. They “put away childish things,” 
and, one after another, go forth to engage for 
themselves in the great battle of life. The 
hallowed influences of that home are around 
them, and its teachings are never forgotten. 
They understand the responsibility resting upon 
every man to glorify God every day, in every 
business transaction as well as in Sabbath wor- 
ship. The influence they exert savors of that 
fireside instruction, and as they become the 
centers of new homes, the scenes in which they 
mingled under the parental roof are repeated 
there. For one family altar there are erected 
four, from which ascend, each morning and 
evening, incense and the pure offering. In 
other homes, the sisters who shared their sports, 
now wives and mothers, are daily imparting the 
same lessons their mother taught them, to the 
children, who shall yet rise up and call them 
blessed. 

Meanwhile, the ticking of the clock is heard 
more distinctly in the old home. It looks upon 
a scene changed indeed. Two easy arm-chairs, 
the same as of old, stand just where they have 
stood so many years. They, who occupy them, 
are the same, but there is less of activity and 
more of repose in the attitude and countenance 
of each. They talk now of days long gone by, 
when the voices of laughing boys and singing 
girls made cheerful music in their now quiet 
halls. They recall the pleasant incidents in the 
childish life of each, and the smile steals over 
their faces at the well-remembered roguish 
prank. They recount the deeds of thoughtful 
love, and the conscientious regard for truth and 
honesty, that filled their hearts with joy and 
hope then, and which have ripened into rich 
fruits now. They review the early years of 
their love and wedded life, and thank God for 
all the happiness that they have enjoyed—and 
that their children live to do them honor—that 
one daughter remains to minister to their com- 
fort, and that all their children have set their 
dwellings near the paternal mansion. 

But the clock ticks on, and it brings a day 
when one of those chairs is vacant. It was 
hard at first, for her who has occupied it, to 
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relinquish the place which she had held for fifty 
years at the head of her family. She knew how 
the heart of her husband trusted in her, and 
how he would miss her society and her accus- 
tomed attentions, and she had prayed that her 
life and health might be continued as long as 
he should need her love. But the stroke of 
God is upon her. The limbs, which have been 
so active in their errands of mercy, are para- 
lyzed—the hands, always busy, must rest from 
their labors—hardest of all, the faltering tongue 
can with difficulty express the thoughts and 
feelings which occupy and interest her. But 
she does not murmur. The cheerful, playful 
humor which had always given to her society a 
peculiar charm for her children, does not for- 
sake her now. It often breaks through all the 
restraints of the sick-room, and calls smiles to 
the sympathizing faces of those bending over 
her, when otherwise her sufferings would cause 
their tears to flow. But no natural cheerfulness 
could have triumphed over the many months of 
weariness and pain allotted to her. The God 
in whom she had placed the hope of her youth 
draws near, puts underneath her his everlasting 
arms, gives support in all her trials, and the 
assurance of their glorious termination. Her 
husband still finds much pleasure in her society, 
and his ministrations to her are very tender. 
Early and late he is at her bedside—but—the 
old clock is measuring off his last days. Un- 
seen there steals over the threshold a messen- 
ger, who has not entered that door before for 
more than forty years—“a messenger who never 
returns alone.” And the summons is for him. 
He receives it calmly, and prepares to obey the 
call. Once more the finger of the old clock 
points to the hour of prayer, and languid and 
trembling as he is, he can not lie down without 
committing himself and his family to the care 
of Israel’s Shepherd. He lingers with even 
more than his accustomed tenderness at the 
side of his wife. No word is spoken, as they 
throw their arms around each other in close 
embrace, and exchange the prolonged kiss. 
But they look unutterable things. Each feels 
that it is the last farewell till they greet each 
other in their Father’s house above. Another 
night—she is a widow and their children father- 
less. Now she feels that the strongest tie to 
earth is broken, and she would gladly “be ab- 
sent from the body and present with the Lord.” 
But the clock must tick on another whole year 
before her mortality shall be swallowed up of 
life. Many a lesson of faith, and hope, and 
patience is learned at her bedside during those 
last months. It is pleasant to see how her 
children love to gather there, and by their in- 





creased attention strive to fill the sad void in 
her heart. 

Morning by morning her manly sons are seen 
bending over her to receive her kiss and bene- 
diction, before they seek their places of busi- 
ness. The youngest could less frequently be 
there, but there was a glad light in the eyes of 
the aged mother whenever she could fold him 
in her arms, and her faith grew stronger, as the 
voice of her “ Benjamin” repeated the gracious. 
promises in her ear, and offered fervent suppli- 
cation that God would verify them all to her. 

The clock ticks on—hour by hour, day by day, 
till all are numbered—till the last pang is suf- 
fered, the long struggle over. She lies by the 
side of the companion of her pilgrimage, the 
old home is forsaken, and the dwelling no longer 
knows parents or children. But the memories 
lingering around the old clock are too pleasant 
and too sacred for it to be allowed to pass into 
the hands of strangers. Now it stands where 
the eyes of one of the sons rest upon it, as the 
light of each new day dawns, and its “tick— 
tick—tick” is the last sound in his ears when 
the light has faded, and he is reminded that he 
stands one post nearer the end of his journey. 

Yes—it is the same old clock, associated with 
all the days of the past, its finger steadily point- 
ing forward, while it is counting off the days of 
the children, as it has counted the days of the 
father. But when its voice shall be silent, we 
will believe that the happy group of the early 
home will all be gathered in the better and the 
heavenly. 





CONVALESCENCE. 





ry 
HA i after toil is sweet, but there is some- 
i 


|) thing far sweeter in rest from pain. One 

\\ can scarcely know the full delicious mean- 
ing of that word until, after days and nights of 
anguish, the poor body racked and tortured with 
a thousand pangs, he feels at last that they are 
gone—all gone—that he has nothing now to do 
but enjoy the blissful quietude from pain, and 
gather slowly to himself again the scattered 
pearls of life, and health, and strength. You 
know all about it, do n’t you, gentle reader? In 
what a quiet, happy trance you lie, and how 
pleasant is the confused murmur of sounds that 
reaches you from the other rooms, where life is 
at flood tide. Perhaps you hear some one sing- 
ing in the distance, and dream yourself in 
heaven. You are strictly enjoined not to think 
of any thing that will annoy or fret you, so you 
let the cares of life slip from you, with the whole 
burden of the wants and woes of humanity, yet 
do not accuse yourself of indolence or selfish- 
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ness. If a tiresome gossip comes in you can 
hush her at once without being considered rude, 
and even your dearest friends will talk or not 
talk at your bidding. You think of a thousand 
pleasant things—the love and kindness of the 
friends who have watched over you, the mercy 
of the good Father who has brought you back 
from the gates of death, the happy days you 
spent before your illness, and the still happier 
ones you hope will come. You think of the 
unseen world you have been so near, and it 
does not seem cold and forbidding, but warm, 
and sweet, and home-like; you fancy you can 
go more easily when your time shall come, for 
the little glimpse which has now been given you. 

You look from your window and see many 
beautiful things you had not time to note before. 
The dawning day is more tender and solemn, 
the noons are more perfect in their glory, the 
sunsets more suggestive than ever of that city 
which hath no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon, to lighten it. You watch with new inter- 
est the birds that flit among the trees, the clouds 
that float in heaven’s blue deep, the gathering 
storm, the shimmer of sunshine after rain. 

By and by more active pleasures take the 
place of these passive, trance-like enjoyments. 
You begin to sit a little, to take a favorite vol- 
ume into your hand, or, if you are a woman, some 
dainty bit of feminine handicraft. You weary, 
now and then, of your nurse’s gentle tyranny. 
Dear good soul, you know you could not live 
without her, but you do wish she would let you 
have your own way a little more, and not take 
away the precious poet or the charming bit of 
work so soon. You lay a good many plans to 
evade her wise commands ; you try your prettiest 
coaxing, and your most ingenious stratagems— 
alas for you if you carry your waywardness too 
far, and are compelled to pay its penalty by a 
relapse into weariness and pain. Now that you 
are strong enough to bear it, what a godsend 
is the lively friend who comes in to chat with 
you some morning, and leaves you feeling all 
day as if arefreshing, life-giving wind had swept 
through your room and infused new energy into 
your being! 

How you prize the little gifts that are sent 
you—some delicacy to tempt the palate may be, 
or beautiful flowers that speak to you of fields, 
and woods, and gardens, and all things nearest 
heaven, not least the love and thoughtfulness 
of the givers! 

And they bring the children in to see you— 
darling little cherubs of your own household, or 
of others that you love—soft chubby hands are 
on your face or in your hair, dainty lips and 
cheeks are pressed against your own, sweet 





baby voices coo and call to you, and from the 
fountain of these fresh young lives you drink 
reviving draughts. Ah, how sweet it all is, 
this new awaking to life, and love, and action! 

You do a hundred little things that you had 
no time for in health. You re-arrange your 
chests and drawers, you read the last new 
novel—if it is a good one—with no qualms of 
conscience for wasted time, you re-acquaint 
yourself with the dear old poet to whom you 
had become almost a stranger; you re-trim your 
dresses and make some dainty collars and 
“bows,” or you carve out wonderful devices on 
cherry-stones and shells. 

Presently the dear friend who has been nurs- 
ing you goes away, and there is a great vacant 
place in your chamber you don’t like to think 
about; but, as her leaving is a token you are 
almost well, you can scarce be sorry. The 
doctor, too—faithful, earnest worker—how you 
used to watch for his coming and look up to 
him as if he were a god, to still the raging 
pain! But now—you can not help it—his last 
visit is the most weicome one of all. You feel 
no self-condemnation here, however, for you 
know he is as glad to be discharged as you are 
to let him go. 

And now you are left alone once more—alone, 
save the dear ones who are always with you, 
and whose worth and preciousness you never 
felt as now. Gradually you slide back into the 
old ways of living and doing. How pleasant 
are your first little cautious walks in the garden ; 
your first short rides, with the touch of the 
blessed air upon your forehead; your first meal 
with the family in the dining-room! How de- 
lightful it is when you are able to work in ear- 
nest once more! And if you have been living a 
busy, hurried life, you will find that this “en- 
forced pause” has been of more value to you 
than the time you have lost—this stopping 
short in the tangled maze of things to make an 
entirely new beginning. You have found that 
the world can move on without you; that your 
work—even, your precious, chosen work—can 
wait; that the permanency of heaven and earth 
does not depend upon your accomplishing just 
such and so many tasks within a given time. 
This discovery will not make you idle, if you 
have the right stuff in you, but it will lead you 
to work more deliberately, and, therefore, more 
wisely. You will seize the web of life with 
firmer, defter hand; you will straighten some 
tangled threads, correct some false patterns, piy 
the shuttle more vigorously and dextrously, and 
with finer results. And finally you will learn to 
thank God for the very pain which brought 
such peace and blessedness in its wake, and to 
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feel in your inmost soul the truth you have 
always tried to believe—that he is making a// 
things work together for your good. 





PREPARE ME FOR MY DYING HOUR. 





THE solemn hour may be impending, 
When my career shall end in death, 
My course toward the grave is tending, 
And soon may come my latest breath ; 
My God and Savior, hear my prayer, 
Me for my dying hour prepare. 


I know not, as the morn appeareth, 
What may befall ere even-tide ; 
My vessel often danger neareth, 
While down the stream of time I glide; 
My God and Savior, hear my prayer, 
Me for my dying hour prepare. 


O teach me, Lord, my days to number ; 
So that I wisdom’s path pursue ; 

That nothing may my soul encumber, 
O let me keep the cross in view; 

My God and Savior, hear my prayer, 

Me for my dying hour prepare. 


O, Lord, unfold to me heaven’s beauties, 
Enshroud the vanities of earth; 

And let me, ’mid my earthly duties, 
Behold eternity set forth ; 

My God and Savior, hear my prayer, 

Me for my dying hour prepare. 


O, Father, cover my transgression, 
With the Redeemer’s merits o’er ; 

Be this alone my firm foundation, 
Then I find rest for evermore ; 

My God and Savior, hear my prayer, 

Me for my dying hour prepare. 


My house I'll keep in preparation, 
Lord, may I ever watchful be ; 
I’ll say to thee, in every station, 
Lord, as thou wilt, so do with me; 
My God and Savior, hear my prayer, 
Me for my dying hour prepare. 


I know, through Jesus’ blood and suffering, 
My sin’s remission I obtain, 

By fervent prayer unto him offering, 
And for my end true comfort gain ; 

My God and Savior, hear my prayer, 

Me for my dying hour prepare. 


Nothing shall me from Jesus sever ; 
I'll lay my hand into his side, 

And say, My Lord and God; and ever 
Though life and death in him abide ; 

The sufferings which Christ did bear 

Me for my dying hour prepare. 


To-day let death come, or to-morrow, 
I know that I in Jesus live, 

Thee will I serve through joy and sorrow, 
Thy robe of righteousness I have ; 





The pain and anguish thou didst bear 
Me for my dying hour prepare. 


I live the while in thee confiding, 
And, though I walk through death’s dark vale, 
I know, if thou my way art guiding, 
To safely pass I shall not fail; 
The pangs of death which thou didst bear 
Me for my dying hour prepare. 





SOW BESIDE ALL WATERS. 





Sow ye beside all waters 
Where the dew of heaven may fall ; 
Ye shall reap if ye be not weary, 
For the Spirit breathes o’er all. 
Sow, though the thorns may wound thee; 
One wore the thorns for thee; 
And though the cold world scorn thee, 
Patient and hopeful be. 
Sow ye beside all waters, 
With a blessing and a prayer ; 
Name Him whose hand upholds us, 
And sow thou every-where. 


Sow, though the rock repels thee, 
In its cold and sterile pride ; 
Some cleft there may be riven 
Where the little seed may hide. 
Fear not, for some will flourish ; 
And though the tares abound, 
Like the willows by the waters 
Will the ripened grain be found, 
Work while the daylight lasteth, 
Ere the shades of night come on, 
Ere the Lord of the vineyard cometh, 
And the laborer’s work is done. 


Work in the wild, waste places, 
Though none thy love may own ; 
God guides the down of a thistle 
The wandering wind hath sown. 
Will Jesus chide thy weakness, 
Or call thy labor vain? 
The word that for him thou bearest, 
Shall return to him again. 
On! with thy heart in heaven, 
Thy strength in the Master’s might, 
Till the wild, waste places blossom 
In the warmth of a Savior’s light. 


Watch not the clouds above thee— 
Let the whirlwind round thee sweep ; 

God may the seed-time give thee, 
But another’s hand may reap. 

Have faith, though ne’er beholding 
The seed burst from its tomb; 

Thou knowest not what may perish, 
Or what be spared to bloom. 

Room on the narrowest ridges 
The ripened grain will find, 

That the Lord of the harvest coming, 
In the harvest-sheaves may bind. 
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Chie € hilden’s Repository, 





THE EXPECTED VISIT. 





“ OTHER,” said Robert White as he 
rushed into the house, running down a 
chair and bringing up against the table, 

“Uncle Seth is coming here to-morrow.” 

“Don’t tear the house down in your joy,” 
said Mrs. White. “How do you know he is 
coming ?” 

“Father has just come from the post-office 
with a letter from Uncle Seth. The letter has 
been delayed on the way somewhere; it is more 
than a week old. Father says we may expect 
Uncle Seth to-morrow. Are you not glad, 
mother ?” 

“T shall certainly be very glad to see my 
brother. Are any of his family coming with 
him ?” 

“O yes, ma’am. I forgot to say that Cousins 
Mary and Albert are coming.” 

“T am glad they are coming. They will be 
company for you.” 

“So am I, but I like Uncle Seth better than 
I like them.” 

“Uncle Seth can’t play with you.” 

“T like to hear him talk, do n’t you?” 

“T like to hear all my friends talk.” 

“But do n’t you think Uncle Seth is the best 
talker you ever heard ?” 

“I have heard persons converse quite as well 
as my brother, perhaps better. You feel a 
special interest in the topics on which he is 
fond of dwelling, and your affection for him 
adds to the interest of what he says.” 

“Father is coming in; he will read you the 
letter. I must go and get ready for Uncle 
Seth’s arrival.” 

Mr. Seth Holcomb, the brother of Mrs. White, 
was, at the time of the expected visit, about 
sixty years of age. He lived in Plymouth county, 
Massachusetts. He traced his pedigree on his 
mother’s side to one of the Pilgrims of the May- 
Flower. Plymouth was his Mecca, and the 
granite rock which tradition says was first 
pressed by the feet of John Alden was sacred 
in his eyes. He was familiar with the history 
of the colony, and with the relics, authentic and 
doubtful, garnered in Pilgrim Hall, or jealously 
cherished in private families. He was an ardent 
admirer, but not a blind worshiper, of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. He reverenced their personal 
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characters, and most of the principles by which 
they were governed. Matters connected with 
the Pilgrims and the early history of New En- 
gland were the topics alluded to by Mrs. White 
as those on which he was fond of dwelling. 

I said just now that Robert went to make 
preparation for his uncle’s arrival. Some things 
which his father had told him to do were as yet 
undone, having been put off for the morrow. 
It was his father’s custom to give him some- 
what general directions, that he might have a 
sense of responsibility and form habits of self- 
control. For example, he would say, on Mon- 
day, “Robert, I wish you, in the course of the 
week, to do such and such things ”—to hoe the 
corn in the garden, perhaps, or to gather into 
heaps the stones in a field just sown, or to clean 
out the spring in the pasture. As Robert was 
allowed to take his own time during the week 
for doing the work pointed out, he was very apt 
to put it off till near the close of the week. 
By that means he was often greatly hurried, 
and sometimes he failed to comply with the 
directions given him. 

Mr. Brooks never told his boys to do any 
thing till the time came when he wished it done. 
In consequence they never got behindhand in 
their work. Robert wished his father would do 
as Mr. Brooks did, but his father wished him to 
form the habit of self-direction. He wished him 
to acquire strength to resist temptations to in- 
dolence and procrast\nation. 

As Robert wished to have the morrow to 
spend in his uncle’s society, he hastened to do 
the work which should have been done earlier 
in the week. He had a quantity of light lum- 
ber to put under cover, and he kept at work till 
it was quite dark. 

His sister Lucy said to him as he entered the 
door, “Cousin Mary, and Uncle Seth, and Albert 
are coming to-morrow.” She expected to be 
the bearer of pleasant news, as she was not 
aware of the fact that Robert knew of the re- 
ceipt of the letter. His countenance did not, 
as she had expected, light up with pleasure. 

He replied, “I know it,” in a rather surly 
tone. 

“TI thought you would be glad to hear they 
are coming,” said Lucy. “What is the matter 
with you?” 

“IT have too much to do.” 
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“What have you been doing to make you so 
tired and cross ?” 

“T have been moving lumber.” 

“ Father told you to do it last.Monday.” 

“He told me to do it some time during the 
week. He did not tell me to do it on Monday. 
I wish he had, then I should not be obliged to 
work after dark.” 

This was spoken in a tone proper to be used 
by an injured person. A stranger hearing him 
might be led to think that his father had treated 
him unkindly in permitting him to use his own 
free will in selecting the time for doing the 
required work. 

“Father said the earlier you did it the better. 
If you had done it yesterday, instead of going a 
fishing, you would not have been hurried to- 
night. I told you you would better not put it off.” 

“It is very easy for you to talk who have 
nothing to do.” 

“T work for mother nearly as many hours 
every day, as you do fcr father during the whole 
week.” 

“Well, you are older than I am.” 

“And you are, you say, much stronger than I 
am. But go to the well and wash your hands 
and face, and then come and sit with me in the 
porch, and let us talk over what we will do 
when Uncle Seth and our cousins come.” 

“Lucy’s advice was given in so sweet a tone 
that Robert could not resist it. He felt that he 
had no right to be cross, that he had no one to 
blame but himself. 

He went to the well and drew up, by means 
of a long sweep—as it is termed by those who use 
that singularly uncouth contrivance—a bucket 
of cool water, and poured it into a large stone 
bowl, or rather into a hollow chiseled out of a 
large stone, which served as a kind of demo- 
cratic wash-basin for the workmen, and a drink- 
ing cup for the fowls. He applied the cool 
liquid to his hands and face, and when they 
were thoroughly cooled and cleansed, he drew 
up the bucket a second time, and balancing it 
on the curb, applied his lips to its iron-bound 
rim, and slaked his thirst with the health-giving 
beverage. He felt much cooler and calmer. 
He joined his sister in the porch with his usual 
sprightly and affectionate manner. . 

“Sister, I am sorry I was cross,” said he, 
kissing her tenderly. 

“No matter; you were tired. Let us talk 
about to-morrow,” said Lucy. 

“T had no right to be tired. I should have 
attended to the lumber on Monday or Tuesday, 
and then there would not have been any thing 
to make me tired. The next time father tells 
me to do a thing I won’t put it off.” 





“That is right. 
they will be here?” 

Lucy, in her kindness, wished to turn his 
attention away from an unpleasant theme. She 
had no great confidence that he would keep the 
resolution he had just formed and announced. 
She had heard him say the same thing more 
than once. She knew that it was one thing for 
young persons to form good resolutions, another 
thing to keep them. 

“T mean to tell father that I won’t put off 
things any more.” 

“ Perhaps you would better let him find it out 
from your actions.” 

“T see you do n’t believe I will stick to what 
I say.” 

“None of us keep all our good resolutions. 
If, we did we should do a great deal better than 
we do.” 

“T will tell father, in order to put myself 
under bonds. It will be like Cortez burning 
his ships. I shall be ashamed to meet him, if I 
do n’t keep my resolution.” 

“Let us talk about to-morrow. Which of the 
three do you wish to see the most ?” 

“Uncle Seth. Which do you?” 

“TI like Uncle Seth very much, but if I could 
see but one, I would rather see Mary.” 

“Mary is a good girl and I like her, and I 
like Albert, but I Jove Uncle Seth. I have 
learned more from him than from any one 
except father. I love to hear him talk about 
the Pilgrims.” 

“Some persons think he talks too much 
about them.” 

“T don’t think so. Only those persons who 
do n’t care any thing about liberty think so. 
Those who would like to have a king over us 
do n’t like to hear him talk so much about the 
pioneers of liberty.” 

“No one wants a king in this country.” 

“Don’t they? That shows how much you 
know about the matter. But women can’t be 
expected to know any thing about politics ; 
that belongs to the men.” 

Robert drew a long breath after the utter- 
ance of this remark. Perhaps it was to expand 
his chest to a dimension fitting the class to 
which he had complacently elevated himself. 
Lucy smiled. 

“TI tell you,” said he, in an elevated tone 
of voice, “that there are a great many friends 
of monarchy in this country—a great many who 
wish to be dukes and lords. They have got 
rich, and they do n’t want poor people to be as 
good as they are.” 

“It may be there are. But what are you 
going to do when Albert comes ?” 


What time do you think 
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“May be! There is no may be about it. 
There are thousands of such persons in this 
republican country.” 

“I am sorry for it, but I don’t know any 
thing about such things.” 

“That is true, and therefore you should n’t 
call in question what is said by those who do.” 

This was said in a very condescending way. 
Lucy submitted with a good grace to the im- 
plied rebuke, and thus brought him to attend to 
a subject much more interesting to her—that 
of the expected arrival of Uncle Seth and their 
cousins. It was a subject equally interesting 
to Robert, but he thought it manly to profess a 
deeper interest in politics. 

The reader must not suppose that the opin- 
ions just now expressed by Robert were formed 
by him from observation, or that they were 
formed by him at all. He was merely repeat- 
ing the language of Mr. Stiles, who intended to 
be a candidate for the next Legislature, pro- 
vided he could get any body to nominate him. 
He was a large, red-faced man, with a loud voice: 
The boys regarded him as a model patriot and 
orator. Robert sometimes repeated his re- 
marks as though they were his own. It was by 
no means a good thing to do. 

“What are you going to do when Albert is 
here ?” said Lucy. 

“T can tell you what I am going to do when 
Uncle Seth is here; I am going to stick by him, 
and hear him talk.” 

“You can’t be with uncle all the time; you 
must spend a part of your time with your cousin. 
We must go to the Glen while they are here.” 

“That’s so, and we must go to Blackberry 
Hill; the blackberries are ripe. Uncle Seth 
shall go with us.” 

“Perhaps they would rather not have their 
father go with us.” 

“If they don’t love their father well enough 
to wish to have him with them they don’t love 
him as well as I do.” 

“Young persons may love their parents dearly 
and yet not wish to have them with them at all 
times. We never do any thing which we would 
not be willing to let father and mother know; but 
we do n’t wish to have them with us at all times.” 

Lucy’s doctrine was sound; young persons 
should never do or say what judicious parents 
would not, under the circumstances, approve. 
This rule will not prevent them from doing 
what they would prefer their parents should not 
witness. There is a difference between reserve 
and concealment. 

At this moment Mr. White came to the porch 
and said, “Robert, I want to see you before 
you go to bed.” 





Robert went into the sitting-room with a firm 
tread and a cheerful countenance. He knew 
from the tones of his father’s voice that he had 
nothing unpleasant to say to him. It some- 
times happens that when a father tells his son 
he wishes to see him, the son at once begins to 
call to mind this and that evil deed, and to 
wonder if his father has found it out. Robert 
seldom had any mental exercise of that kind. 
He loved, honored, and usually obeyed his 
parents. The father and son were well ac- 
quaijnted with, and had confidence in, each other. 

“Your uncle,” said Mr. White, “is coming 
here to-morrow, and your cousins Mary and 
Albert. You will try to make the time pass 
pleasantly with them. Their stay will be short; 
hence we must take the more pains to entertain 
them.” 

“Certainly, sir. 1 shall do all I can to make 
their visit pleasant, especially to Uncle Seth.” 

“Your attentions should be given to your 
cousins rather than to your uncle. They are 
more especially your company.” 

“T know it, sir, but—” 

As the sentence remained unfinished, Mr. 
White remarked, “The word ‘but,’ by itself, 
has very little meaning.” 

“Well, sir, I like uncle better than I like 
Albert and Mary, and I would rather be with him 
and hear him talk.” 

“T am not sorry that you appreciate your 
uncle, and are interested in his very sensible 
conversation; but we are not always to follow 
our inclinations. It would be very easy to be 
hospitable and polite, if our inclinations always 
led us in that direction. Politeness often con- 
sists in sacrificing our own convenience and 
wishes. When our inclinations coincide with 
duty, it is well; but if ‘they do not coincide, 
duty is not to be neglected. Self-denial is one 


great law of life. We must often deny our ap- 
petites in order that we may recover or preserve” 


our health. We must deny our passions in or- 
der that we may do right, and attain that com- 
pleteness of character at which it is our duty to 
constantly aim. You can be with your uncle at 
table, and in the evening. During the day the 
most of your time should be devoted to your 
cousins; you should lay yourself out to see 
how happy you can make them while they stay 
with us.” 

“Well, sir, I will; but I was anticipating a 
great deal of enjoyment in being with Uncle 
Seth a great part of the time.” 

“Do your duty to your cousins, and let your 
enjoyment take care of itself. In the long run, 
the greatest amount of enjoyment is secured by 
the most faithful performance of duty.” 


} 
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ONE DAY. 





DEAR! snowing and blowing, and cold 
as Greenland.” 

Willie thrusts his curly head down into 
the pillow again, but he could not get another 
nap ; for sister May came to the door, calling to 
him that it Was time to get up, and that break- 
fast was ready. 

So he left his warm bed with great reluctance ; 
and in about ten minutes appeared at the break- 
fast-table, with a very dull, sleepy-looking face. 

“Come, Willie, it is Monday morning!” said 
his mother, cheerfully. © 

“QO yes, I know it!—an awful stormy morn- 
ing, too! and such hard old lessons! Say, 
mother, can’t I stay home from school to-day !” 

“Why, Willie! a boy wanting to stay home 
because it storms !” 

“O well, mother, I do n’t feel a bit like school 
to-day. It would be so nice and cozy to stay 
home with you and May, and auntie, all day. 
It won’t make any difference. Ah, yes!” 

Willie looked very pleadingly at his mother, 
but she only smiled and said, “It might make 
a great deal of difference, Willie.” 

“Whmt! just one day, mother !” 

“Yes ;.just one day, Willie. One day is a 
thing of great importance sometimes ; one day 
may change a person’s whole after life ; one day, 
to a boy who has so much to learn, is of too 
much value to be slighted. What knowledge 
you gain, or what knowledge you lose in just 
one day, may make more difference to you than 
you now have any idea of. What you will learn 
at school, or what you will fail to learn, by stay- 
ing at home just this one day, will be so much 
precious treasure laid up or wasted.” 

Willie began slowly to gather together his 
school-books. Then he looked out at the storm, 
and then he stood for a moment before the 
warm, pleasant, bright fire. 

“And, Willie,” spoke his aunt, “sometimes 
God, who has waited long, holds our salvation 
and life just one day longer; and if the sinner 
refuses it, that day may close the door of heaven 
upon him forever !” 

Willie put on his coat, and said good-morn- 
ing to his mother and aunt. “After all,” he 
said to May, as she went to the door with him, 
“T don’t know as I'd care to stay at home.” 

He spoke carelessly; but. all day long the 
solemn talks lingered in his mind; and all day 
long he kept thinking how the puzzling sums, 
and the difficult parsing, and the pages of his- 
tory, were each so much added to the stock of 
knowledge which was to be a treasure to him 
in after life. 


“ 





My young friendt do you ever think what a 
wonderful thing one dittle day is? You say, “A 
year !—a whole long year!”—and it seems a 
time of great importance to you—but do you 
ever think how the year is made up of these 
days—these precious little days that we are so 
apt to neglect! 

Perhaps you said, at the beginning of this 
new year: “Now I will make it a better year 
than the last ;” and you resolved to do so much. 
Now, a few weeks have gone by, and how much 
have you done? Look back, and see how much 
you have improved—not much, have you ?—it 
looks a great deal like the old year yet, does n’t 
it? Ah, that is because you keep looking at 
the year, the long year, and not at the J/itt/e 
days, one by one? You must take each day by 
itself; you must look at its face in the morning 
when you awake, and say, “One more day sent 
me by God,” and you must begin that very 
minute to use and improve the precious gift— 
be patient “hat day, be industrious that day; 
be cheerful that day ; be kind that day; be care- 
ful that day; be wise that day; be thoughtful 
that day—then, when that day goes back to 
God, he will say, “Well done;” and, though 
you can not see his smile, you can feel his bless- 
ing in your soul, and his peace around your pil- 
low at night. Such days will make the year good 
and happy. 





TRUE REASON FOR BEING HONEST. 
«Of { ONESTY is the best policy,” said Harry 
if aloud ; “and I mean always to be honest.” 
“What does the ‘best policy’ mean?” 
asked his sister Ada, looking up from her work. 
“Why this,” replied the boy, “that if you are 
always honest, even though it may not seem the 
wisest thing for yourself at the time, you will 
get best off in the end.” 

“1 don’t think,” replied his sister, “that is a 
good reason; because if you saw dishonest 
people getting on better for a long time, you 
would, perhaps, get tired of waiting for the time 
to come when you would be ‘best off,’ and begin 
to be dishonest too.” 

“ Ada is right,” said her mamma, coming into 
the room; “be honest because it is right, my 
son ; that is the only safe reason. Try to please 
God, whether any gain comes from it or not. 
You will sometimes not be able to see how 
doing the right thing is profitable in a temporal 
point of view; but it will matter little, when 
you come to die, whether you have been ‘best 
off’ in this world or not.” 

“I thank you, mamma,” said Harry. “In 
future I will endeavor to do right.” 
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WorKING MEMBERS.—How few there are who 
take part in the active duties of religion! Some of 
our Churches, and, in comparison with the whole 
number of professing members, the majority, are not 
active workers. They seem to feel, but they do not 
act. We trust that the light is within them, but 
they do not let it shine out. They profess to feel 
interested in the welfare of religion and their own 
Churches, and wish them success; but they make no 
actions nor do any deeds by which it may be visible 
to all that they have a heart to work and to do work, 
There seems to be a disposition in the minds of 
many to be simple recipients of the blessings of the 
Gospel without dispensing, or being the means of 
dispensing, the blessings to others. Christ said to 
the man out of whom he had cast the evil spirit, and 
who afterward sat at his feet and clothed in his right 
mind, “‘Go home to thy friends and tell how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath had 
compassion on thee.” So every Christian, every 
member of the Church, should feel that he is sent 
forth to say and to do something for Christ. 

To come to church, listen to the truth, pay our 
pew rent, give to our benevolent boards, and honor 
and respect religion—all this is well, but is it all? 
Does it give the evidence of an earnest Christian 
worker? It is a kind of silent Christian life—a sort 
of latent zeal which accomplishes nothing. Ah no! 
If we want to be earnest workers for Christ and in 
our Church we must go into the prayer-meeting, into 
the Sabbath-school ; engage in the tract cause ; inter- 
est ourselves jn our various missions ; ascertain their 
wants; read the accounts and letters of missionaries; 
give ourselves and get others to give; speak out for 
Christ by prayer in our families, in public; talk to 
our friends and neighbors, and constrain them to 
come to Jesus—in a word, we must say and do some- 
thing for Christ and his cause. O! if it were possi- 
ble so to arouse the professing membership of our 
Church that they would become workers—all doing 
something for Christ’s cause and the Church of their 
adoption—we would soon see a different state of 
things throughout the bounds of our beloved Zion.— 
Christian Treasury. 


SPEAK Easy, FATHER.—Charles ran to his father, 
who was busily employed in a vexatious piece of 
work, and without thinking of the pressure of his 
father’s mind, asked him what he was doing. The 
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father more thoughtlessly with a loud voice, which 
had a tone of passion, replied, “No matter; go 
away, my son !” 

Charles recoiled from the excited parent, and, with 
faltering accents said, ‘Speak easy, father;” and left 
his father, with a tear in his eye. 

How often is this rebuke needed in the domestic 
circle, where emphatically a soft answer turneth away 
wrath, but grievous words stir up anger ! 

Not unfrequently are parents mortified and sorrow- 
ful, because passionate words and deeds are displayed 
by children, and even in maturer life, bring them to 
the disgrace of the public criminal, when this devel- 
opment of depravity was only the fruit of seeds sown 
in young hearts by “grievous words.” 

“Speak easy, father,” and mother also, and chil- 
dren too; for your tones of voice shall blend with 
the music of a sanctified soul, or the discord of a 
heart unstrung forever. 


LovE.—At first it surprises one that love should 
be made the principal staple of all the best kinds of 
fiction; and perhaps it is to be regretted that it is 
only one kind of love that is chiefly depicted in works 
of fiction. But that love itself is the most remarkable 
thing in human life there can not be the slightest 
doubt. For see what it will conquer. It is not only 
that it prevails over selfishness, but it has the victory 
over weariness, tiresomeness, and familiarity. When 
you are with the person loved ‘you have no sense of 
being bored. This humble and trivial circumstance 
is the great test, the only sure and abiding test of 
love. 

With the persons you do not love, you are never 
supremely at your ease. You have some of the sen- 
sation of walking upon stilts. In conversation with 
them, however much you admire them and are inter- 
ested in them, the horrid idea will cross your mind 
of “what shall I say next?” Converse with them is 
not perfect association. But with those you love, the 
satisfaction in their presence is not unlike that of the 
relation of the heavenly. bodies to one another, which, 
in their silent revolutions, lose none of their attractive 
power. The sun does not talk to-the world, but it 
attracts it—Arthur Helps. 


IMPERIOUSNESS OF SLEEP,—Every man must sleep 
according to his temperament; but eight hours is the 
average. If one requires a little more or a little less, 
he will find it out for himself. Whoever, by work, 
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pleasure, sorrow, or by any other cause, is regularly 
diminishing his sleep, is destroying his life. A man 
may hold out for a long time, but Nature keeps close 
accounts, and no man can dodge her settiements., 
We have seen impoverished railroads that could not 
keep the track in order, nor spare the engine to be 
thoroughly repaired. Every year track and equip- 
ments deteriorated. By and by comes the crash, 
and the road is a heap of confusion and destruction. 
So it is with men. They can not spare time to sleep 
enough. They slowly run behind. Symptoms of 
general waste appear. Premature wrinkles, weak 
eyes, depression of spirit, failing of digestion, feeble- 
ness in the morning, and overwhelming melancholy— 
these, and many other signs, show a general dilapida- 
tion. If, now, calamity suddenly causes an extraor- 
dinary pressure, they go down under it. They have 
no resources to draw upon. They have been living 
up to the verge of their whole vitality every year.— 
E. R. Hale. 


CAUSE OF UNHAPPINESS.—Harsh judgment, rough 
words, small but frequent acts of selfishness and 
injustice, sometimes poison the heart that promised 
to be healthy, and curse the start that promised to 
be blessed. There are families that possess every 
earthly comfort—health, money, and occupation— 
but are miserable from the jealousy and quarreling 
that prevails within them. There are married couples 
who live in daily sorrow, not because they are in 
want, but because each thinks the other unkind, and 
arbitrary, and inconsiderate. Young people some- 
times marry with their eyes shut; and thus, instead 
of being mated with angels, as they foolishly imagined 
they might be, they find out afterward that they are 
only men and women, with the common work-a-day 
weaknesses and faults of their respective sex. This 
sham love easily gets soured, and then each re- 
proaches the other for not fulfilling the sentimental 
prospects with which they entered the marriage state. 
Take any of the relationships of life, and we find that 
the greater part of all our sorrow comes from the 
same cause. Get any one to tell you honestly what 
gives him the most annoyance and disquietude, and 
he will tell you they come from want of kindness, 
sympathy, and fellow-feeling. He could tell you that 
he would bear other things # he only met with more 
consideration, support, and encouragement from the 
people with whom he had to do. 


WomaNLy Mopesty.—Man loves the mysterious. 
A cloudless sky, a full-blown rose, leave him un- 
moved, but the violet which hides its blushing beau- 
ties behind the bush, and the moon when she emerges 
from beneath a cloud, are to him sources of inspiration 
and pleasure. Modesty is to merit what shade is to 
figures in painting—it gives it boldness and promi- 
nence, Nothing adds more to female beauty than 
modesty ; it sheds around the countenance a halo of 
light, which is borrowed from virtue. Botanists have 
given to the rosy hue which tinges the cup of the 
white rose the name of “maiden’s blush.” This 
pure and delicate hue is the only paint a Christian 
virgin must uge—it is the richest ornament. A 





woman without modesty is like a faded flower, diffus- 
ing an unwholesome odor, which the prudent gardener 
will throw from him. Her destiny is melancholy, for 
it terminates in shame and repentance. Beauty 
passes like the flower of the aloe, which blooms and 
dies in a few hours; but modesty gives the female 
character charms which supply the place of the tran- 
sitory freshness of youth. 


A WomMAn’s DEFENSE OF DrEsS.—For myself I 
should be thankful to return to the habits of our 
grandmothers ; buy a bonnet which would do to wear 
ten years; have three dresses, two for every day, and 
one for “nice,” and wear them year after year till 
they wear out, without alteration; also twist up my 
hair in a plain wad at the back of my head. I should 
then have more time for reading and study, and more 
money to spend in books, pictures, and traveling, to 
say nothing of the unlimited time and money for 
doing good. And I know of very many women who 
would be only too happy to throw aside the weari- 
some shackles of fashion. But what would be the 
result? with the maiden—no more beaux; with the 
wife—a cessation of devotion on the part of her hus- 
band—results too dire to be contemplated for a 
moment. I speak what I know, and testify what I 
have seen. I have myself been to parties sensibly 
and economically clad, and I was despised and re- 
jected of men; again I have been more fashionably 
and expensively attired, and I had more beaux than 
I knew what to do with. By the way, why don’t 
some of these wise and sensible bachelors court and 
marry among the vast army of working girls? They 
are dressed very simply, and are accustomed to 
habits of economy. They would be glad enough of 
good homes, and would make excellent wives. They 
are personally attractive, and, I doubt not, are quite 
as refined and intelligent as the average of fashiona- 
ble women. Why is there not a greater demand for 
them as wives, and why are not the Flora M’Flim- 
seys a drug in the market? Let the facts speak for 
themselves. Be not deceived, O my brethren! With 
you lies the fault ; from you must come the remedy— 
refuse to pay court to silks, panniers, frills, and 
chignons, and we shall go over to calico in battalions. 


A BEAUTIFUL PictuRE.—The man who stands 
upon his own soil, who feels, by the law of the land 
in which he lives, by the laws of civilized nations, he 
is the rightful and exclusive owner of the land which 
he tills, is, by the constitutiomof our nature, under a 
wholesome influence not easily imbibed from any 
other source. He feels, other things being equal, 
more strongly than another the character ‘of man 
as the lord of an inanimate world. Of this great 
and ‘wonderful sphere which, fashioned by the hand 
of God and upheld by his power, is rolling through 
heavens, a part is his—his from the center to the 
sky. It is the space on which the generation moves 
in its round of duties, and he feels himself connected 
by a visible link with those who follow him, and to 
whom he is to transmit a home. Perhaps his farm 
has come down to him from his fathers ; he can trace 
their footsteps over the scenes of his labors. The 
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roof which shelters him was reared by those to whom 
he owes his being. Some interesting domestic tradi- 
tion is connected with every inclosure. The favorite 
tree was planted by his father’s hand. He sported 
in boyhood by the brook which still winds through 
the meadows. Through the field lies the path to the 
village school of early days. He still hears from his 
window the voice of the Sabbath bell which called 
his father to the house of God; and near at hand is 
the spot where his parents are laid down to rest, and 
where, when his time has come, he shall be laid by 
his children. These are the feelings of the owners 
of the soil. Words can not buy them; they flow out 
of the deepest fountains of the heart; they are life- 
springs of a fresh, healthy, and generous national 
character.—Zdward Everett. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S RETROSPECT.—Whoever has 
entered into the venerable rank of the men of sixty 
years of age, and looks back on the two generations 
over which his life has extended, may well regard 
himself as having now reached the last stage of his 
journey. He will hardly commence any new enter- 
prise, or enter on any fresh undertaking. Living 
only on that it has already gained, the soul will 
scarcely reckon on any farther real increase of its 
spiritual capital. It will rather live in the memories 
of the past, than dream away the brief time now 
remaining in hopes for which at least here, on ‘his 
side, there is no longer any anchor-ground. Well is 
it for him who is able, with the peace of old Simeon— 
a peace altogether different from that which the world 
knows, and which seeks to build on the deceitful 
foundation of a consciousness of personal merit—to 
look forward into the future, as well as back into the 
past! Perhaps this retrospect will not fill his soul 
only with songs of joy, but will also hold him fast at 
many places which he will be constrained anew to 
water with the hot tears of repentance. But he will 
always raise himself up and take courage, again, and 
feel his just sorrow give place to equally well-founded 
joy over the everlasting truth, that “if our heart 
condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things.” —Avrummacher. 


Kinp Worps.—They never blister the tongue nor 
lips. And we have never heard of any mental trouble 
arising from this quarter. Though they do not cost 
much, yet they accomplish much. They help one’s 
own good-nature and good-will. Soft words soften 
our soul. Angry words are fuel to the flames of 
wrath, and make it blaze more fiercely. Kind words 
make other people good-natured. Cold words freeze 
people, and hot words scorch them, and bitter words 
make them bitter, and wrathful words make them 
wrathful. There is such a rush of all other kinds of 
words in our days, that it seems desirable to give 
kind words a chance among them. There are vain 
words, and idle words, and hasty words, and spiteful 
words, and silly words, and empty words, and bois- 
terous words, and warlike words. Kind words also 
produce their own image in men’s souls. And a 
beautiful image it is. They soothe, and quiet, and 
comfort the hearer. They shame him out of his 





sour, morose, unkind feelings. We have not yet 
begun to use kind words in such abundance as they 
ought to be used.— Anon. 


“THE Way oF CaAIN.”—This is a comprehensive 
title. Under it may be ranged all the false, though 
sometimes plausible, theories about God and man, 
which owe their common origin to the substitution of 
human thoughts for divine revelation, and the admit- 
ting the presumptuous idea that a fallen being may 
have a wi// in the matter of religion. It is not pure, 
unmixed error; nor is it only the grosser violation 
of divine precept and human morals; it is a name 
which may be inscribed on the long catalogue of 
Papal errors, which Mohammedanism bears on its 
front, which the Vedas and Shastas of India, in short, 
the text-book of every false religious system, ancient 
and modern, and every nation under heaven, carries 
on its title-page. In our own land, “the way of Cain” 
is thronged by myriads both of deceivers and of de- 
ceived. The Socinian despiser of the blood of Jesus; 
the despiser of dominion, “speaking evil of digni- 
ties,” and carrying the infidel spirit of democracy 
into things spiritual and temporal ; who, in bringing 
a “railing accusation” against divinely constituted 
powers, does that against “the ministers of God,” 
which Michael, the archangel, durst not, even against 
Satan; the antinomian perverter of the grace of 
God, living in open sin and uncleanness, and talking 
of “electing love ;” the mocker at holy things, “walk- 
ing after his own ungodly lust ;” ¢hese are some of 
Cain’s modern brethren. 


BLESSINGS OF CHRISTIANITY.—We live in the 
midst of blessings till we are utterly insensible to 
their greatness, and of the source from whence they 
flow. We speak of our civilization, our arts, our 
freedom, our laws, and forget how large a portion is 
due to Christianity. Blot Christianity out of the 
pages of man’s history, and what would his laws 
have been? what his civilization? Christianity is 
mixed up with our very being and our daily life; there 
is not a familiar object around us which does not 
wear a different aspect because the light of Christian 
love is on it—not a law which does not owe its truth 
and gentleness to Christianity—not a custom which 
can not be traced, in all its holy, healthful parts, to 
the Gospel.— Fudye Park. 


How to RECEIVE BLAME.—“If any one speaks 
ill of thee,” says Epictetus, “consider whether he 
hath truth on his side, and if so, reform thyself, that 
his censures may not affect thee.” When Anaxi- 
mander was told that the very boys laughed at his 
singing, “Ah!” said he, “then I must learn to sing 
better.” Plato, being told that he had many enemies 
who spoke ill of him, said, “It is no matter; I shall 
live so that none will believe them.” Hearing at 
another time that an intimate friend of his had spoken 
detractingly of him, he said, “I am sure he would 
not do it if he had not some reason for it.” This is 
the surest as well as the noblest way of drawing the 
sting out of a reproach, and the true method of pre- 
paring a man for the great and only relief against the 
pains of calumny. 
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LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: A Book of Support and 
Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Fohn Stanford 
Holmes, D. D. 8vo. Pp. 352. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke & Co. 
Cicero, in his treatise on Old Age, says, “It can 

not be supposed that Nature, after having wisely 

distributed to all preceding periods of life their pecu- 
liar and proper enjoyments, should have neglected, 
like an indolent poet, the last act of the human 
drama, and left it destitute of suitable advantages.” 
The sentiment, if we suppose the term Nature to 
include the God of nature, is not only eminently 
true, but in singular harmony with the spirit of divine 
revelation ; for in the light of the Bible old age is 
not without its especial sources of enjoyment, and 
its own peculiar rewards. He whose habits have 
been formed in a perpetual waiting upon God, re- 
ceives a hallowed unction of grace which, so to speak, 
makes him young again, or, more properly, keeps 
him from waxing old within. “Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, who satisfieth thy mouth with good things, 
so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s,” says 
the Psalmist; “They that wait on Jehovah shall 
renew their strength,” says the prophet. Divine 
grace, then, has influences to bestow which can coun- 
teract, and often annul the debilitating tendencies of 
old age; but this grace is reserved for Christian old 
age. Without religion the circle of life becomes 
more contracted, its interests less attractive, its com- 
forts and hopes fewer, its infirmities more and greater, 
until the decaying old man, without interests, without 
hopes, and without capacities, is dead already to both 
worlds, Take away the blessed sun, and every thing 
becomes wintery, frozen, all but dead ; take away more 
blessed love, and the heart is dumb, insulated, meanly 
poor, so that the Latins named such a one a meiser. 
All believing and sublime exercises of Christian 

experience have in them something as fresh as child- 
hood. True religion brings the soul into fellowship 
with all that is free, hopeful, and advancing in earth, 
and all that is bright and perfect in heaven. “The 
true Christian,” said Schleiermacher, at the end of a 
long life, “is always young.” No one has more 
beautifully expressed the thought than Pulsford: “As 
ripe fruit is sweeter than green fruit, so is age sweeter 
than youth, provided the youth were grafted into 
Christ; as harvest-time is a brighter time than seed- 
time, so is age brighter than youth, that is, if youth 
were a good seed-time for good ; as the completion 
of a work is more glorious than the beginning, so is 
age more glorious than youth, that is, if the founda- 
tion of the work of God were laid in youth ; as sail- 
ing into port is a happier thing than the voyage, so 
is age happier than youth, that is, when the voyage 
of youth is made with Christ at the helm.” 

_ Such is the general topic of this beautiful volume ; 





it is designed for those who are advancing in years. 
It is a staff to lean upon. It is intended to assist 
the aged in the performance of their duties, and in 
the enjoyment of their privileges. It consists of 
brief articles selected from a wide range, all adapted 
to the experiences and needs of aged people. The 
book is issued in very excellent style, being printed 
in large, clear type ; the articles are generally short, 
so that the book may be taken up at odd intervals 
for perusal. It will be a welcome volume to those 
for whom it is intended. 


TENT LIFE IN SIBERIA. By George Kennan. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. Cincinnati: Robt. 
Clarke & Co. 

Mr. Kennan, the author of this interesting volume, 
was one of the party who explored the wilds of Siberia 
a few years ago, when there was a thought of con- 
necting the Old and New World by telegraphi¢ com- 
munication by the way of Behring Straits and the 
Russian Empire, a project finally superseded by the 
unexpected success of the Atlantic cables. This 
volume is the record of Mr. Kennan’s personal ex- 
periences and observations in that almost unknown 
land. The generally prevailing impressions in regard 
to Siberia are rather vague and indefinite. Most 
persons have no other idea of it than as a bleak and 
desolate country, where hapless victims of Russian 
law or tyranny labor in chains, and endure all the 
hardships of exile and penal servitude. To be told 
that this land abounds with enchanting natural love- 
liness; that it possesses mountain scenery of great 
grandeur and beauty, while its noble rivers flow 
through rich valleys, and are bordered by luxuriant 
foliage, will be a surprise to most readers. But, to 
be sure, this is the bright side of life in Siberia; 
even as presented in this enthusiastic book there is 
another and a different aspect in which it is to be 
viewed. Any thing more terrible in privation and 
suffering, than the author’s Winter experiences in 
the mountain ranges of Siberia, could scarcely be 
imagined, The book is one of substantial value, for 
it imparts much information which no ordinary tourist 
would have been able to obtain. The portions which 
relate to the natives, their manners and customs, are 
especially interesting. The book will do much to- 
ward arousing attention, and enlightening the public 
mind concerning a country and a people hitherto but 
little known. 


Fair FrANcE. Jmpressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “Fohn Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave 
Lady,” etc. 12mo. Pp. 238, $1.50. Mew York: 
Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke & Co. 
This visit to France was made in 1867, and de- 

scribes the France of yesterday; the terrible experi- 

ences of the present broke upon the author while 
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preparing her notes for the press, and she inscribes 
her volume “to those heroic and suffering souls in 
the France of to-day who yet suffer in hope, seeing 
light through the darkness, and believing in a new 
and nolber France.” The author of “ John Halifax” 
is a new and fresh observer, undoubtedly able to see 
many things that ordinary tourists have no eyes to 
see, and able to describe them in a clear and viva- 
cious style that but few could equal. She has not 
been much of a traveler; she tells us that, until this 
year, she used to boast, with pardonable or unpar- 
donable conceit, of being one of the very few Britons 
who had never quitted their native shores. She thus 
makes her apology for writing on what all the world 
has already written upon, and chronicling sights 
which every body has seen: ‘ Not every body,” she 
says, “sees things with his or her individual eyes 
instead of another’s, and to go out of one’s own coun- 
try for the first time, with vision fresh as a child’s, yet 
with the experienced observation natural and neces- 
sary to middle life, is a combination rather rare; 
therefore let me, too, have my little say, in the hope 
that there may be in it some few things worth saying, 
even upon such a threadbare topic as continental 
traveling.” There is still room for her fresh and 
sprightly volume, and perhaps it will be a long time 
before another tourist will be able to give us a picture 
of France in her gay and festal prosperity. 

I2mo, 


SATAN IN Society. By a Physician. fp. 


412. Cincinnati: C. F. Vent. 

We scarcely know how to characterize this book, 
whether to condemn or approve it. Its revelations 
are terrible ; we find it impossible not to believe that 
they are exaggerated. We observe that most of the 
statistics and many of the doctrines are derived from 
French, and not from American sources, The author, 
as a physician, often refers to his own experience and 
observation, but still gives but very few statements 
or statistics taken from his own observation. Ameri- 
can society, in some respects, is bad enough, and in 
some directions the tendency is toward the worse 
rather than the better ; and yet we find it impossible 
to believe that it is as bad as this book would indi- 
cate. Vices that’ the author would represent as 
almost universal, we are satisfied are very far from 
being universal, and are very greatly in the minority ; 
social crimes which he represents as quite general 
we are satisfied are yet only exceptional. Whatever 
we may be in the future, French theories and French 
statistics will not yet apply to our society. We yet 
have greatly, we believe, in the majority, pure and 
virtuous boys and girls, and men and women. We 
have ourself been a practicing physician in our time, 
and our impressions of our domestic and social life 
are quite different from those of this author. We 
have in our time, too, been in public and private 
schools, in colleges, and even in female boarding- 
schools, and must utter our protest from our own 
experience against the author’s wholesale accusation 
and condemnation of these institutions. © 

While we thus feel compelled to dissent from the 
author’s exaggerated portraiture of the extent of the 





vices of which he treats, we must wholly agree with 
him as to the criminality, and the terrible moral and 
physical consequences of the vices which he exposes 
wherever they do prevail, and the exposure of these 
consequences is perhaps in itself a sufficient justifica- 
tion for issuing the book. Doubtless many who are 
seduced into the vices here described are really 
ignorant of the terrible amount of suffering and sor- 
row which they are accumulating for themselves; 
doubtless, too, there is a growing tendency among 
married people to resort to practices which they in 
their ignorance really think innocent and harmless, 
but which are criminal in the sight of God, and 
whose tendency is to result in the most fearful phys- 
ical evils. In the author’s doctrine with regard to 
all these almost nameless evils we discover only 
sound morality, true science, and a wise and just 
appreciation of social laws and duties. The pro- 
priety of issuing works of this kind may be ques- 
tioned ; and yet we are in a state of society so differ- 
ent from that of twenty-five years ago, so active, 
curious, inquiring, bold, and daring, that, on the 
whole, we are inclined to believe that such works 
are now really called for. It is necessary for modern 
society to see that there are some things that can 
not be done with impunity ; that there are some laws 
and institutions as immutable as God; that there are 
some vices which are necessarily fatal to the indi- 
vidual and to society; that there are some social 
experiments which can only be ventured upon with 
infinite hazard. The book, we think, can not de 
harm; it may do much good; it may startle many 
an ignorant victim from his or her dream of innocence 
and safety to behold the yawning gulf that lies before 
them. 


PorMs EY LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON. With illus- 
trations by F. O. C. Darley. Edited by M. Oliver 


Davidson. 12mo. Pp. 270. ° $2.50. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton, Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. P 


The readers of the Repository will find, in the 
July number for 1866, fine pdrtraits of the two re- 
markable sisters, Lucretia and Margaret Davidson ; 
and in that number, and also in August of the same 
year, they will find a biographical sketch, and an 
estimate of their literary labors. . The introduction 
to this volume gives us a fine sketch of the life and 
genius of Lucretia. It also promises a new edition 
of the poems of Margaret, the younger sister, uniform 
with this volume. The works of both these sisters 
have long been out of print, and we have little doubt 
that these editions will be welcomed by many read- 
ers; the old, who knew and prized the poets long 
ago, and the new, to whom their poems will be a 
fresh and beautiful revelation, Lucretia Davidson 
was one of the sweetest and most intellectual spirits 
that this country ever knew; she was one of the first 
poets who, nearly a half century ago, awoke the 
genuine strains of poesy on this side of the Atlantic, 
and which awakened an interest in England at a time 
when it was thought no American production could 
merit any thing but contempt. ‘ Southey himself paid 
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her the following tribute: “In these poems there is 
enough of originality, enough of aspiration, enough 
of conscious energy, enough of growing power, to 
warrant any expectation, however sanguine, which 
the patrons, the friends, and parents of the deceased 
could have formed.” Though the precocious child 
was only seventeen years old when she died, she had 
produced two hundred and seventy poems of vari- 
ous length, among which are five poems containing 
several cantos each. It is sad to think ‘that this 
young girl, so talented and so filled with inspiration, 
who seemed to be imbued with the very spirit and 
essence of poesy, and who gave such excellent prom- 
ise and token of a glorious career, should have so 
early passed away. Had she lived to womanhood, 
who can tell what she might have accomplished? 
The book is issued in beautiful style, on toned paper, 
and the longer poems strikingly illustrated by designs 
by Darley. 


FIFTEEN YEARS. A Picture from the Last Century. 
By Talvi. 12mo. Pp. 315. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 

Talvi is the nom de plume of Mrs. Thérése Robin- 
son, whose book is here presented to the American 
public by her daughter, who says: “Had she been 
spared to prepare it for the press of this country 
herself, she would doubtless have filled out many 
outlines and explained many allusions, which she 
deemed sufficient for the German reader, for whom 
the book was originally intended.” It is a historical 
story from German life a hundred years ago, when 
Germany was just awaking from its self-degradation 
and unnationality, through the first daring deeds of 
King Frederick. It is a pure, good, interesting story; 
a beautiful picture of home-life, healthy in its moral 
tone, and captivating by its grace and ease of narra- 
tive. The reader will not lay it down till he has read 
it to the end. 


SUBURBAN SKETCHES. By W. D. Howells, Author 
of “Venetian Life,” and “Italian Fourneys.” 12mo, 


Pp. 235. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Mr. Howells is a fresh and genial writer. His 


style is simple, sincere, and enjoyable. There are 
but few modern writers who can give such life-like 
reaiity to commonplace things and incidents. It is 
remarkable, too, how much of interest, and instruc- 
tion, and enjoyment, can be thrown around the com- 
mon, every-day things of life, by the appreciative pen 
of genius; it is strange, too, how we overlook them 
for ourselves, but are struck with their beauty and in- 
terest when another describes them. These sketches 
are about things and matters of common life, that we 
all have seen, and seen often, and yet, under the 
descriptive pen of the author, they seem new, and 
fresh, and full of points that we failed to see. Mr. 
Howells is in the country and plays a little at garden- 
ing, of course, and “plants tomatoes which the 
chickens seem to like, for they ate them up as fast as 
they ripened ; and watched with pride the growth of 
his Lawton blackberries, which, after attaining the 





most stalwart proportions, were still as bitter as the 
scrubbiest of their savage brethren, and which, when, 
by advice, left on the vines for a week after they 
turned black, were silently gorged by secret and glut- 
tonous flocks of robins and orioles.” He stands on 
his door-step and makes acquaintances, and learns 
their history, and draws out of them experience 
enough to make him and us philosophers of human 
life and nature. From a ride on the “horse-car to 
Boston,” he finds incidents enough to make a profit- 
able volume. And so through the nine subjects of 
this volume he makes the old seem new, and the 
familiar seem fresh and delightful. The book is 
neatly issued, with gilt top, which is a most desirable 
finish to books for use in these bituminous regions. 


FLOWERETS: A Series of Stories on the Command- 


ments. Daisy's Work. 18mo. Pp. 222. Rose's 
Temptation. 18mo. Pp. 204. Pinkie and the Rab- 
bits. 18mo. Pp. 212. 75 cents. 
CHRISTIE ELWOOD AND HER FRIENDS. 16mo, 


Pp. 270. $1. 

CONANT FARM. By the Author of “Squire Down- 
ing’s Heirs,” etc. 16mo. Pp. 345. $1.25. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Cincinnati: 
George Crosby. 

The “ Flowerets” are an interesting and instructive 
series of stories on the Commandments by Joanna 
H. Mathews, a well-known writer of juvenile books, 
The series contains six volumes. “Christie Elwood” 
and “Conant Farm” are good juveniles. 


IN PAPER. 


Old and New Mackinaw. By Rev. F. A. Van Fleet, 
M.A. Paper,50 cents. Cloth, $1. A very interest- 
ing and valuable history of a part of our country 
destined rapidly to come into great importance and 
value. It contains copious and interesting extracts 
from the early history of this region from Marquette, 
Hennepin, La Houtan, Cadillac, etc. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Iowa: The Home for Immigrants. A pamphlet 
of ninety-six pages, showing the great resources of 
Iowa, and giving a large amount of useful informa- 
tion with regard to the State. Valuable for immi- 
grants and others. Des Moines: Mills & Co. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety. A pamphlet of thirty-two pages, full of most 
valuable information with regard to the work and- 
success of this interesting and important Society of 
our Church. We wish the report could be exten- 
sively circulated and read. We are sure every reader 
would be surprised to learn how much this Society 
is accomplishing with the small benefactions made to 
it. During the past year it has sustained fifty-eight 
schools in eight different States, employing one hun- 
dred and ten teachers. It has under its care seven 
normal schools and colleges, in which colored youth 
are being trained for teachers and preachers. Its 
receipts from all seurces for the year were $82,719.49, 
including $20,000 in real estate for a specific purpose. 
Cincinnati: Western Book Concern. 
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DEATH OF ALICE CARY.—AIl our readers will 
have heard of the death of this gifted woman before 
our lines can reach them, yet her talents and labors, 
as well as her former more intimate relations to the 
Repository, merit for her a tribute of appreciation in 
our pages. In her earlier years she was a frequent 
contributor to the Repository, and in its pages for 
several years first tried and practiced her powers as 
a writer of both prose and poetry. In later years, 
on account of numerous engagements and failing 
health, we have had but few contributions from her 
pen. She finished her work and her sufferings, for 
she was a great sufferer as well as diligent laborer, 
on the morning of Sabbath day, February 12th. She 
was born at Mt. Healthy, near Cincinnati, in April, 
1820, and had almost reached the terminus of her 
fifty-first year. Her father was a farmer, and in the 
midst of rural scenery and rural avocations she spent 
the first thirty years of her life. Such education as 
she acquired she received near her home at the 
Female College on College Hill. On her father’s 
side she was of Puritan and Revolutionary stock ; 
her mother was of Irish descent—a woman of supe- 
rior intellect, and of a good, well-ordered life. 

Quite early in life Miss Cary manifested literary 
ability of a high order. She at first wrote under the 
nom de plume of Patty Lee. At the age of eighteen 
she commenced publishing verses in the newspapers 
of Cincinnati. These verses were well received, and 
some of them obtained hearty commendation from 
the editors. They soon found their way “over the 
mountains,” and attracted the attention of literary 
men in many parts of the country. These com- 
mendations were very grateful and inspiring to the 
young poet; some of them came, too, in personal 
letters from men themselves eminent as writers, such 
as Otway Curry, Edgar A. Poe, and Rufus W. Gris- 
wold. In 1850 a volume of poems, the joint pro- 
duction of herself and her sister Phoebe, was issued 
in Philadelphia, and received at the time highly 
commendatory notices. In 1851 she issued her ro- 
mantic poem “ Hualco,” and in the same year she 
published in New York “ Clovernook ; or, Recollec- 
tions of our Neighborhood in the West.” This last 
was popularly received, and had a large sale ; it was 
republished in several editions in England. After 
this success she ventured still farther into the realms 
of fiction, and gave to the public “Hagar, a Story 
of To-day,” “Married, not Mated,” and “ Holly- 
wood.” In 1853 she issued a second series of “ Clo- 
vernook Stories,” which was even more successful 
than the first. During the same year she published 
a small volume of poems entitled “Lyra, and Other 
Poems.” 

From this period till almost the day of her death 
her pen was seldom idle, though the exceeding care 





with which she wrote prevented her productions 
from equaling in quantity the works of other less 
scrupulous writers. Every thing from her pen gave 
evidence of careful finish; every thought had evi- 
dently been re-examined, and every sentence re- 
subjected to artistic rules. Her last literary effort 
of any magnitude was the story entitled the “ Born 
“Thrall,” the publication of which was commenced in 
the Revolution, but its discontinuance was compelled 
by the failure of her health. From that time her 
health steadily declined, and, like so many of our 
writers, she passed away, leaving an unfinished frag- 
ment behind her. So with most human lives and 
human work; how generally men and women drop 
out of life just in the midst of their years, and with 
their work unfinished! What an evidence that hu- 
man life is not complete and final here, but must 
project itself beyond death, or else is but an inscru- 
table riddle and an unmeaning failure ! 

Miss Cary was a true Christian, a pure and noble 
woman, and her own character and spirit pervade all 
her writings. These are always characterized by 
grace and sweetness rather than by strength, by 
their high moral and religious tone rather than by 
depth or brilliancy of genius, by delicacy and purity 
of style rather than by striking originality. They 
are always human, and always appeal to the realities 
and conscious experiences of human life. She wrote 
out of her own life, being richly endowed with that 
rare and subtle force of analyzing and beautifully 
describing her own soul-wants and experiences. Her 
writings are deservedly popular with pure and good 
people, and are always noble and elevating. She 
was the “Miss Muloch” of American literature. 
Her illness was long, and her sufferings reached 
even to anguish, but she bore them with heroic 
fortitude, and died at last with a faith full of immor- 
tality. Her fame rests on a firm and broad founda- 
tion, and her simple, sweet poems, and her life-like 
stories will outlive, by their purity and humanity, 
many more sensational literary works that make a 
louder transient noise in the world. 


CHINA AND THE PHILOSOPHERS.—We have often 
been amused, when we have not been really sad- 
dened, at the frequent lessons, philosophical deduc- 
tions, and even doctrinal theories, presented with an 
air of boldness and wisdom by certain antichristian 
philosophers and reformers of the Parker and Emer- 
son school, drawn from the supposed wisdom, insti- 
tutions, and customs of the Chinese. China, hitherto, 
has been far away, and but little known; a great 
nation of many millions, with venerable institutions, 
and an obscure philosophy, of which only now and 
then the world could catch a glance. It was a fine 
field for speculative philosophers, for reforming ora- 
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tors, for antichristian statesmen, to draw arguments 
and illustrations from, themselves in ignorance of the 
country and the people, and there being no danger 
of their readers or hearers being able to contradict 
them. We often heard of the civilization, the moral- 
ity, the government, the education, the philosophy, 
the prosperity, the progress, etc., of China, all of 
which was an evidence that a great nation could do 
very well without Christianity. The same school 
are also fond of ridiculing missionary efforts in these 
great Oriental empires. 

Well, true Christian progress is bringing us nearer 
to China, and the revelations of advancing knowledge 
are rapidly taking the veil of the unknown away from 
these countries, and are fast robbing these philoso- 
phers of this “rra incognita, out of which they could 
draw arguments to prove almost any religious, phil- 
osophic, or social folly. The fact is, China is simply 
a great heathen nation, ignorant, wicked, poor, un- 
progressive, a perpetual demonstration that it is 
God’s light, and no other, that gives civilization, 
morality, and progress to any people. Says a mis- 
sionary writing from Pekin: “I have met Admiral 
Rodgers and Secretary Seward at the American Lega- 
tion. The former regards China effete, dead, and 
that some great revolution is needed to start her 
fairly on the road of progress. The venerable Sec- 
retary says he has modified his original opinions of 
this country since coming in contact with it ; although, 
before declaring his views, he wishes to see more of 
South China, “China is not the enlightened, pro- 
gressive country that many newspapers and orators 
at home have proclaimed her to be. She is heathen. 
Give her the leavening power of the Gospel, and she 
will move forward grandly !” 

The “venerable Secretary” will not change his 
views as he learns more in Southern China, but will 
be only the more convinced that the only power to 
regenerate China, India, or any or all of these na- 
tions of the East, is the power of God in the Gospel. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE PERIOD.—An enter- 
prising legal firm of New York city sends us the fol- 
lowing advertisement for insertion in the Repository : 
“Divorces: Absolute divorces legally obtained in 
New York, Indiana, Illinois, and other States, for 
persons from any State or country; legal every- 
where; attendance of parties not required; deser- 
tion, drunkenness, non-support, incompatibility, etc., 
sufficient cause; no publicity. No charge till divorce 
is obtained. Advice free,” etc. Not any, thank you. 
We are not dealing in that line of business. 

But what a characteristic advertisement! To what 
a farce are the abominable laws of many of our States 
reducing the whole subject of marriage, and what 
consequences, too, are we rapidly reaping from this 
unwise and wicked tampering with a divine and 
sacred institution, whose well-being and permanency 
lie at the very foundation of society. What in many 
places is the marriage tie now but a rope of sand? 
“ Desertion, drunkenness, non-support, incompatibil- 
ity,” and the interminable line of “ sufficient causes ” 
embraced in the etc., including, as we noticed in one 





case in one of our own courts a few days ago, “a 
business that requires the husband to be away at 
night ”"—what, under such legislation, does marriage 
become but legalized sensualism terminable at pleas- 
ure? “Attendance of parties not required ;” what 
injustice, fraud, and outrage may not be committed 
under such a provision, and what person of a grain 
of common sense is surprised to find its use followed 
by such tragedies as are becoming fearfully common 
in our country? 

And what after all lies at the foundation of nine- 
tenths of these divorces? A desire for another mar- 
riage. Just let those States that have made “divorce 
easy” add to their statutes these few words, “ with- 
out the privilege of re-marriage,” and there would 
not be one divorce asked for where there are now a 
hundred. How easy it is for a husband to discover 
that his wife is “incompatible,” “ill-tempered,” 
“ good-for-nothing,” when some younger or more 
attractive woman has taken his fancy! It is no less 
surprising to observe how often a wife discovers for 
the first time suddenly, that her husband is drunken, 
or cruel, or neglectful, when another richer, or more 
prosperous man stands ready to marry her if her 
husband were but out of the way. Years ago a legal 
gentleman who had procured a large number of di- 
vorces, but who in disgust renounced the business 
absolutely, declared that in all his experience he 
never found a divorce asked for the sake of being 
unmarried; a divorce was always preliminary to a 
wedding, and with women quite as much as men. 
No, gentlemen, we can not insert your advertisement. 


CantT.—When a worldly man can not answer a 
religious argument, he calls out “Cant.” This is 
counted sufficient to settle the whole question. When 
a political newspaper is at a loss for an argument 
against Bible-schools and Bible education, he gets up 
the cry of “Sectarianism,” and reckons that he has 
silenced his opponent. When a public orator winds 
up his denunciation of any particular measure, he 
calls it “illiberal,” so as to make any defense or ap- 
probation of it too hateful to be attempted. Whena 
pamphleteer would put down Protestant zeal, he 
writes “bigotry.” When a Romanist stigmatizes the 
circulation of the Scriptures, he calls it “ proselyt- 
izing ;” and when he objects to the circulation of 
tracts, he calls it “ persecution.” 


THE SHocK oF It.—Longfellow, speaking of 
books, says truly enough: “ Many readers judge of 
the power of a book by the shock it gives their feel- 
ings—as some savage tribes determine. the power of 
muskets by their recoil; that being considered the 
best which fairly prostrates the purchaser.” Do not 
many people judge of a sermon and of the merits of 
preaching by the same rule? The earnestness, the 
noise, the mere bluster of the preacher being taken 
as evidence of the power of the sermon. How many 
sermons, with but little real truth or power in them, 
have been sent off with flying colors by a good anec- 
dote or a pathetic incident, while often sermons full 
of truth and clear as sunbeams have been voted bores 
because there was no shock in them! 
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Taw 


FLORENCE 


SEWING-MACHINE CO. 


Have removed their NEW YORK office to 
389 UNION SQUARE, BROADWAY. 


Agencies wanted where not already established. 


” DVERTISEMENTS 
FOR THIS PAGE 


Received onty by 


WM. J. CARLTON, 
Advertising Agent, No. 39 Park Row, New York. 
To whom all Orders should be addressed. 
HORACE WATERS, 


A Great Ojffer.— "481 Broapway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELopeons, and ORGANS 
of six first-class makers, including Waters’s, at extremely low 
prices, for cash, during this month, or will take a small portion 
cash, and balance in monthly or quarterly installments. 


FRESH GARDEN aN flowsn, For: 


Hers, ‘Tree, AND Surve, 
AND EVEKGREEN SErDs, postpaid by mail. 7 wenty-five dil- 
ferent packets of either class for $1. ‘he six classes, $5. Cata- 
logues gratis. Agents wanted. Seeds on commission. B. M. 


WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


Bickford Family Knitting-Machine. 


The Oldest, Most Practical, and the Best. 




















I can knit a Stocking complete without taking it from the Ma- 
chine till it is finished —Burke L. Fitegerald, Canaan, Me. 
The more [ use it, the better I like it.—Jfrs. Crosby Curtis, 
Medina, O. Altogether it works beyond my expectations.— 
Mrs. Alvira Walker, Malone, N. Y. 

Send for Descriptive Circular, sent free, which also contains 
many similar recommendations. Price, $75. Agents wanted. 
Address Bickford Spinner and Knitting- Machine Co., 36 
Bromfield-Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Celebratea 


Murray 


Lanman’s 
Florida Water. 


The most lasting, agree- 
able, and refreshing of all 
perfumes, for use on the 
Handkerchief, at the Toilet, 
and in the Bath. For sale 
by all Druggists and Per- 
fumers. 


COLGATE & CO. 


RECOMMEND THEIR NEW 


“RONDELETIA” TOILET SOAP. 


Sold by dealers in Perfumery and Fancy 
Goods and First-Class Grocers. 


RY IT AND SEE !"—THE PHRENOLOGICAL, 


JourRNAL sent six +" on trial” for $1. (Price, $3 
ayear.) Specimens/ree. S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


akad daseniptiorg, 
‘aig Rote Ls eO fags 


Jeraduiachh Sng 


REDUCTION OF PRICES 


To Conform to Reduction of Duties. 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 


BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 


("Send for our New Price List and a Club Form will ac- 
company it, containing full directions—making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
81 and 88 Vesey-Street, 
P O. Box 5,643- New York. 


DOSLEY'S 
ee YEAST, 88) 


‘POWDER 
TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS 


J.J. H. GREGOR ZS 


SEED CATALOGUE. 


oo in former years ae teomtent to the public many 
new and rare vegetables, I am again prepared to supply 
Vegetable and Flower Seed of the purest. quality, My Annual 
Catalogue, which abounds in fine engravings, contains not only 
numerous novelties, but all the standard vegetables of the farm 
and garden—over one hundred of which I grow on my three 
seed farms—and a carefully selected list of flower seed. Cata- 
logues free to all. 

All my seed is sold under three warrants,— 
1st. That all money sent shall reach me. 
2d. That all seed ordered shall reach the purchaser. 
3d. That my seeds shall be fresh, and true to name. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Makstennap, Mass. 


Faning’s Patent 
KID-FITTING 


Demi-Skeleton 


CORSET. 


The most easy, peice and sen- 
sible Corset ever intro 























a> 


Sample Corsets sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of Two 








-Dollars. For Circulars, Prices, etc., address WORCESTER 
SKIRT CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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For Excellent Pianos, Organs, and Melo- 
deons at very low prices, send for Circular 
to D. H. BALDWIN, 158 West Fourth-Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Steel Composition 
BELLS. 

For Churches, Schools, etc. 
BLYMER, NORTON & CO.,, 
Manufacturers, Cincinnati, O. 

‘These celebrated Bells—not Cast 
Tron or “ Amalgam "’—cival in purity 
and volume of tone those of copper 
and tin, are more durable, and cost 
only ONE-THIKDG as much, 

(G@™ Send for descriptive circular. 


J. W. GOSLING, 
CARRIAGE MANUFACTURER. 


WAREROOMS: 
COR. SIXTH AND SYCAMORE STREETS, 


AND 


Nos. 147 and 149 West Fourth-Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


B ELLS for Churches, Academies, Fac- 
tories, etc., of which more have been 
made at this establishment than at all the 
other Founderies in the country combined. 
All Bells warranted. An Illustrated Cata- 
logue sent free upon application to 
E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, 
West ‘Troy, N. Y. 


ELECTROTYPE CUTS. 


W E have 3,000 cuts such as appear in the Ladies’ Repository, 
Golden Hours, and others of our publications, many of 
which are executed in the highest style of wood-engraving, Of 
these we aré prepared to furnish duplicate electrotypes at reason- 
able prices. Publishers at a distance who desire to purchase will 
be supplied with specimens of the styles desired on application to 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
190 West Fourth-St., Cincinnati. 


GENTS WANTED—For Middle- 
ton’s celebrated National Oil Por- 
traits; also, for the two beautiful chromos, 
“Curist Beessing Litrt.ie Cuitpren ” 
) and “AskinG A Biessinc: A Scene at the 
Breakfast-Table of an American Farm- 


” 











oN 











a 

NG jj er,” after the famous F. O. C. Darley. 

| O-4 ‘hey sell fast, for they touch good hearts. 

For Circular, with Key, address HOWE & 
MIDDLETON, Cincinnati, O. 








« T= CHANGED CROSS,” (size 22x28 inches.) A new 
Chromo, finest ever offered to the public. Sold by the 
leading dealers throughout the United States Don’t fail to see 
it. Published and sold, wholesale, by J. HOOVER, No. 804 
Market-Street, Philadelphia, Penn. a 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells for Churches, Schools, 
etc., made of Pure Bell Metal, fully 
warranted, and mounted with our Pat- 
ent Improved Rotary Hangings. 


(fF /llustrated Catalogue sent free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 & 104 East Second-St., Cincinnati, 


NITIAL PAPER.—Everett Rustic, 40 cents per Box; 
Siddons Rose ‘lint, perfumed, SO cents per Box; French, 
fancy figures, BO cents per Box. Put up in neat boxes, holding 
one quire Paper and one pack Envelopes, stamped with any let- 
ter in the alphabet. Sent, paren’, to any address, on receipt 
of price. Address ITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
190 West Fourth-Street, Cincinnati, O. 








a A MONTH) by th 
ange NI 8 a AN Tepes ten E od * Boe 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo 





25 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 
Don ’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, free. Ad- 
dress S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


THEA-NECTAR 


1S A PURE 


BLACK THA 


With the Green Tea Flavor. Warranted 
to suit all tastes. For sale every-where. 
And for sale wholesale only by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 8 Church- 
St, N. Y., P. O. Box 5,506. Send for 
Thea-Nectar Circular. 


AGENTS, READ THIS! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 PER 

Week and Expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell 

our new and wonderful inventions. Address M. WAGNER & 
CO., Marshall, Mich. 


5 TO $10 PER DAY, Mino 

« BOYS and GIRLS 
who engage in our new business make from $5 to $10 per 
day in their own localities. Full particulars and instructions 
sent free by mail. Those in need of permanent, profitable work, 


should address at once, GzorGe Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


ANTED.--AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell the cele- 
brated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING-MACHINE. 
| Has the under-feed, makes the “‘ lock-stitch”’—alike on 
both sides—and is fudly licensed. ‘The best and cheap- 
est Family Sewing-Machine in the market. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Penn.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. 
Louis, Mo. 


i 


O THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to fur- 

nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole 
of the time or for the spare moments. Business new, light, and 
profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 50 cents to 
$5 per evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole 
time to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as 
men. ‘That all who see this notice may send their address, and 
test the business, we make this unparalleled offer: ‘lo such as 
are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which will do to 
commence work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Com- 
ay of the largest and best family newspapers pub- 
ished—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, 
profitable work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., AuGusta, Mg. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 























SEWING MACHINES! 


a” €6$25 cheaper than 
Oy any other! 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
wnrivalied ! For STITCH- 
Ing, HEMMinG, TUCKING, 
FELLING, Quilting, CoRD- 
ING, BrxnDING, BRAIDING, 
GaTHeRina, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
fare unexcelled! 

52) = For particulars address 


‘ mua Wiken Sewing Machine Co., 
AGENTS WANTED = ““EVELMD ©. So 


ANTED-—Clothes Wringers to repair. Wringers sent 

from the country promptly opens and returned by ex- 

press. ‘he Reliance, Excelsior, and Novelt Wringers for sale. 

CINCINNATI ‘TIN AND JAPAN MANUFACTURING 
CO., No. 169 Race-street. 


BOOKS FOR LOCAL PREACHERS. 


Watson’s Sermons and Sketches. 2 vols., 8vo. 
$6. 
Wesley’s Sermons. 2 vols., 8vo. $6. Plain calf, $7. 


Calf extra, $8. 
Address HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 

















190 West Fourth-Street, CincINNATI. 
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NEW ORDER OF THINGS. 


No Middle Men nor Profits between the 
Manufacturer and Consumer. 








he offering our goods directly to the ——, we avoid large 
traveling expenses and many losses by bad debts; hence are 
able to sell to the people as low as the dealers can buy.. None 
but the jhighest grade of ware passes the inspectors at our man- 
ufactory, and our customers are saved all risk of being deceived 
by inferior goods, in which the most honest dealers suffer i impo- 
sition. Each article bears our stamp as a guarantee that it is of 
best material and plate. 

Views of our ware, including Cake Baskets, Buttter Dishes, 
Dinner and Breakfast Casters, Ice Pitchers, ‘ea Sets, and every 
article known to the trade, furnished, with prices, by mail. Be 
particular to state what you wish to purchase, as the views are on 
separate slips, and we furnish only what are wanted, subject to 
return by mail. 

We make a specialty of britannia and fine-plated communion 
sets. Selections may be made from Photographs. We renew 
our offer, so well a preciated last year, to furnish our ware for 
Church and charitable fairs at the actual cost of manufacturing. 

We annex prices of our well-known goods, of which we mail 
- illustrations, and will prepay charges to any address on receipt 

rice by P.O. money order, or, if preferred, will ship, C.O.D., 
vi Express charges one way. 











1 dozen Tea Spoons. $5 00 
1 dozen Dessert Spoons. 7 00 8 00 
1 dozen ‘lable Spoons. g 00 10 00 
1 dozen Dessert Forks. 7 00 8 oo 
1 dozen ‘Table Forks........ceseceeeseeeee 9 00 10 00 


Tea or Dessert. Medium or Table. 


1 doz. Silver-Plated Solid Steel Knives. $8 co $10 00 
1 doz. Genuine Ivory Hdl 7 50 9 00 
1 doz. Imitation “ “ ” ” 5 00 6 50 


Half-dozen of any of the above, finest quality, at same rates. 
Address 
MANNING, ROBINSON & CoO., 


Cor. FourtH anp Ev, Cincinnati, O. 


Union Pacific Railroad Company 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 


12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 





Best Farming and Mineral Lands in America. 





3.000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line of the 
road, in the 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
Great Platte Valley, 


Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of interest. These 
lands are near the 41st parallel of North Latitude, in a mild and 
healthy climate, and for grain growing and stock raising are un- 
equaled by any in the United States. 

Convenient to market, both East and West. Prices range 
from $2.50 to $10 per acre. 

GREAT INDUCEMENTS to settlers with limited means. 
2,500,000 acres rich Government lands along the road between 
Omaha and North Platte. Surveyed and open for entry under 
the Homestead and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 
Actual Settlers only. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing homes near 
a great Railroad with all the conveniences of an old settled 
country. New edition of descriptive pamphlets with maps, now 
ready and sent free to all parts of the “United States, Canada, and 
Europe. Address 


O. F. as, Aang Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 





STANDARD WORKS IN GERMAN, 


GOETHE’S COMPLETE WORKS, 





1 8vo vol., muslin, . ° ° - $400 

3 8vo vols., muslin, e ° ° 7 25 

19 18mo vols., muslin, ° ° + 1200 

SELECT WORKS, 4 vols., . e e 4 00 

Faust, muslin, gilt, . ‘ . ° 75 

HERMANN AND DOROTHEA, . . 75 
SCHILLER’S COMPLETE WORKS, 

1 8vo vol., muslin, . . ° » 238 

1 8vo vol., half morocco, ° ‘ 3 00 

2 8vo vols., half morocco, . ° - 6650 

212mo, . . . . . . 3 75 

212mo muslin, . . ° ° * 340 

4 vols., 18mo, . ° ° ° ° 3 50 

3 vols. 18mo,  . ° « 395 
LESSINGS COMPLETE WORKS, 

2 vols., 8vo, ° . « o- « 29 

1 vol., 8vo,  . ° ° . ° ES 

1 Vol., 18mo, oe aay 
KCERNER’S COMPLETE "WORKS, 

1 vol., 16mo, . . te 
BURGER, A. G., POETRY ‘COMPLETE, 

1 vol., 12mo, gilt, . ‘ 1 60 
RUCKERT’S POETRY COMPLETE, - 

1 vol., 12mo, gilt, ‘ . - 400 
UHLAND, L., POETRY COMPLETE, 

I vol., 12mo, gilt, . ° . 2 50 
HEBEL’S POETRY COMPLET E, 

1 vol., 12mo, gilt, ° . ta 
KLOPSTOCK’S COMPLETE WORKS, 

4vols., . ° ° 4 00 
GELLER1’S COMPLETE WORKS, 

3 vols., . » e 6650 
HAUF’S COMPLETE WORKS, 

3 vols, . 3 75 
FREILIGRATH’S COMPLETE WORKS, 

3 vols., ° » 650 
AUERBACH’S COM PLETE WORKS, 

11 vols., 20 00 


PORTRAITS with B Biography of 200 oem 
inent German men, . ° P - 200 
STANDARD GERMAN THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


BESSER, F. W., BIBLE HOURS. 
Exposition of the New Testament, 11 


vols., ‘ - $30 00 
BUNSEN, DR. AUG., COMMENTARY. 
Old and New Testament, ° 40 Ov 


BICKERSTETH, C. H., Rock of Ages, . 1 00 
EBRARD, DR. J. H. A., Hand-Book of 
Doctrines and Church Hist., 4 vols., 
Kritik of Evangelical History. Com- 
ments on Strauss, Renan, Schenkel,_. 
ae; *. a. +, oe 
KURTZ, J. H., Bible al aammnnnt, ° 3 75 
LANGE, J. P.,. COMMENTARY. 
New Testament, ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
Old Testament, ° ° ; ; 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
190 West Fourth-Street, Cincinnati, 


15 00 


30 00 
20 00 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 





| Now 1s tHe Time To ReptentsH Sunpay-Scuoot Liprarics. 





~~ Superintendents, Librarians, and Sunday-School Committees will please 
TAKE NOTICE, 


that we have the LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT of books in all departments of literature, 
adapted to — 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


which can be found in the West. 
We have made it our aim to keep a CHOICE SELECTION from the publications of OTHER 
HOUSES, and can supply to order any thing NEEDED IN THIS LINE. Our own books are 


OF THE BEST, 


containing a pure, wholesome, and entertaining literature, and ought to be in 
EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Send for Catalogue. ADDRESS 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 


Cincinnati, Chicago, or St. Louis. 
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